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Mabinogion, from the Llyfr Coch o Her- 
tand other Ancient Welsh Manuscripts ; 
with an English Translation and Notes. By 


at their dant Jady Charlotte Guest. Part I. The Lady 
or that war of ifthe Fountain. Longman & Co. 
set forth Mus publication of the Liyfr Coch o Hergest, or 


| found to bear, k of Hergest,—a MS. so long known to 
Preface felsh Antiquaries,—was rather to be hoped 

than expected. If such a book could add 
ile to our historical knowledge, it would un- 
ubtedly enlarge our acquaintance with Welsh 
mers during tle middie ages, and assist us in 
cing a subject the most curious, and one that 
for some time occupied the attention of 
pglish, French, and German scholars, viz. the 


IND iin ond progress of romantic fiction in Europe. 
ABfnte the anxiety which for near a century has 
\ prevailed in respect to this Mabinogion, or series 
fiflegendary tales. Its publication was requested 

most of learned Europe; at various times 
ne Welsh antiquary arose to express his regret 
t it had not been published, combined with 
ehope, and indeed the belief, that it soon would 
: and a few went so far as to promise that it 
m should be. Years rolled away, but no 
inogion. The booksellers were not ready 
‘\ Hib embark in a speculation which, however 

fous, was not likely to be successful; and 

Velsh gentlemen were too fond of their money 

N dD expend it on such an enterprise. Even soci- 
*  Hhies, learned bodies, only promised to supply’ 
desideratum. It must evidently be drawn 

n the moths and worms, and put into an 

perishable shape, by some public-spirited 

dividual. When the Cymreigyddion, from 

difficulties in the way, (a whole nation find 

ificulties in translating and publishing what 

night easily be compressed into a couple of 

davos!) and from past disappointments, were 
fut to abandon the enterprise, Lady Charlotte 
t at once declared that she would both 
nslate the book and publish it at her own ex- 
nse. In conformity with that promise, the 
part of the Mabinogion, comprising the 
arlles y Ffynnawn, or Lady of the Fountain, is 
ow before us. It is to be followed by the other 
tories, edited and illustrated in the same manner 

the present one. 

The foundation of this legend is the same with 
hat of Ywaine and Gawin,which Ritson published 
his ‘Ancient English Metrical Romances.’ 
Bat the English romance was evidently taken 
fom a source still more ancient—from the Che- 
au Lion of Chrestien de Troyes, who died 
the year 1191. Though the French romance 
remained in MS.,. extracts from it had fre- 
tly been made, and subsequently the Abbé 
la Rue published an analysis of it in his 
is Historiques sur les Bardes, &c. (then. 
Nos. 420, 425, 426.) Hence there could be no 
ificulty in assigning the English poem to the 
mench original. But was the latter version 
iginal? was not it also derived from some more 
ent source? That the Germans had the 
nd, even in the days of Chrestien, was evident 
the poem of Hartman von Owe, who was 
temporary with him. Did Chrestien borrow 
m Hartman, or Hartman from. Chrestien? or 
both equally indebted to some more ancient 
purce? Many have been the great names en- 
in this controyersy, The researches, 
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however, of the Abbé de la Rue, and the recent 
publication of so many French Romances, have 
changed what was hypothesis into fact, and have 
proved that the materials for this legend were 
known in Brittany long before either Chrestien 
de Troyes or Hartman von Owe. Thus 
Wace is before them. Yet Wace alludes to 
the Forest of Brecheliant, near Quintin,— 
to the monster who guarded it, and the wild 
beasts subject to him—to the magic well, the 
basin, the storm, and the black knight who, 
when provoked, was sure to appear and fight the 
daring intruder. It would not readily be- 
lieved, had we not his own authority for it, that 
this grave ecclesiastic undertook, about the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century, a journey to that 
celebrated forest, to see the wonders which tra- 
ditionary lore had so long recorded of the place. 
He found the forest, he examined the ground; 
but as to marvels, not one did he see; and, he 
adds, in sheer vexation, that he came back as 
great a fool as he went. Hue de Mery, author 
of the Tournament of Antichrist, a poet of the 
thirteenth century, also tells us that the same 
curiosity led him to the place. He, however, is 
not so honest as Wace, or he is more of a wag, 
for he assures us that he did see the chapel, the 
fountain, the tree, the stone,—that he threw the 
water on the stone, that a dreadful storm arose, 
that a knight appeared, whom he fought; in 
short, that everything told of the place was true. 

If, then, in the time of Wace,—a period an- 
| tecedent™ to~-that of-@hrestien end Hartman, — 
this legend was known to the Bretons, and 
the scene laid in Brittany,— if, for ages (and 
from Wace’s language we may infer that ages 
had elapsed) both the tale and locality had 
been familiar to the Bretons, what are we to 
infer? What, but this,—that Chrestien and 
Hartman derived their legend from Brittany? 
For one part of this inference we have more than 
reason,—we have positive authority. Chrestien, 
indeed, acknowledges that he had derived from 
Breton lays the materials of his Chevalier au 
Lion ; and he passes a high eulogium on the 
ardour with which that people composed lays in 
honour of celebrated men. So does Marie de 
France, a lady more deeply versed in the tradi- 
tionary lore of Brittany,—lore which in the 
thirteenth century she terms mult viel, or very 
old. We do not say with many antiquaries that 
this province is the cradle of romantic fiction 
in Europe. Much of it is doubtless derived 
from our island, and much also from some com- 
mon source, perhaps before the origin of Christi- 
anity,—before the Romans perhaps were known 
in western Europe. There is indeed reason to 
believe that there once existed a vast body of 
Celtic lore, diffused wherever that race estab- 
lished itself,—in Spain and Germany, the same 
as in Gaul and Britain. When barbaric invasion 


into less accessible regions,—into the forests of 
Brittany or the mountains of Wales,—its legen- 
dary fragments took refuge in the same strong- 
holds, and were thus perpetuated from age to 
age. In these places the same spirit would 
linger that had once thrown its spell over the 
whole of Gaul, of Britain, of Celtic Europe. Every 
reader of the classic historians, from Czesar to 
Gregory of Tours, and indeed much later than 
Gregory, knows the attachment of the Gauls to 
their ancient songs and their traditionary lore. 





and Roman conquest exiled portions of that race | 


If the order of the bards and of the story-tellers, 
were silenced in the rest of France after the sixth 
century, they still formed an uninterrupted chain 
in Armorica, as no doubt they did in this island. 
To them and their songs, allusion is made by 
Chaucer, by the writers of all our old romances, 
and by most of the Anglo-Norman writers, from 
the fourteenth up to the eleventh century. The 
ets of Brittany were, beyond all doubt, the 
egitimate descendants of the ancient Gaulish 
bards; beyond doubt there was no interruption 
of the tuneful art, from the Roman times to the 
fourteenth century. The succession of the order 
under different names has been abundantly 
—— by the Abbé de la Rue: we see the same 
eroes, the same duties, the same characteristics 
at every period; and we may prove that the 
same lore was common to Gaulish. bards, to 
Breton makers of lays, and to Norman trouveres. 
Who, for example, were the nine priestesses 
whom Pomponius Mela places on an isle of the 
Seine,—an island, be it remembered, off the 
Breton coast ? Who but the nine fairies of Breton 
superstition? They were Morgan and her eight 
sisters, whom the Britons of Wales place in one 
locality and the Britons of Armorica in another, 
both people, however, marvellously agreeing in 
the fundamental points of the legend. So dear 
were these ladies to the Bretons,—so indulgent 
were they sometimes thought to be to mortal 
love,—that the most considerable families of that 
province boasted of their descent from them. 
Such, according to Gervase of Tilbury, and other 
English writers, was the superstition im England ; 
nor are there wanting authorities to define the 
conditions on which human heroes and lovely 
fairies married with one another. 

Attractive as the general subject of romantic 
fiction undoubtedly is, we must not enter into it 
in this place, but revert to the particular story 
which has given rise to the preceding observa- 
tions,—the Lady of the Fountain. 

A glance at this curious relic of antiquity 
would show that it is more ancient by far than 
the corresponding portion of the Chevalier au 
Lion, It is brief, while the other is diffuse ; it 
is rugged, while the other exhibits considerable 
refinement ; it shows a state of society and of 
manners which never existed in Gaul, or even 
in Brittany. If it was ever known to the Bretons, 
it never had its origin among the people; it is 
of our island growth, or else both it and the Ar- 
morican legend, which Chrestien followed, and 
which was known in that province centuries be- 
fore Chrestien, were derived from some common 
source—from the vast traditionary stores of the 
Celts. 

King Arthur, says this Welsh legend, was in 
his chamber at Caerlleon upon Usk, accompanied 
by several of his knights, and by Guenever, who, 
| with several maidens, were plying their needles 
| at the window. Being inclined to sleep, he ad- 
| vised his knights to tell stories, to eat and drink, 
while he indulged himself. Away went Sir Kai, 
the seneschal, to the mead cellar, and soon re- 
turned with a flagon of that glorious liquor, and 
several collops on iron skewers. Kynon, one of 
| the number, at the request of the others, told a 
| strange adventure, which had once in his life 
happened to himself. In his youth Sir Kynon 
had a bold spirit, and was fond of dangers. 
One day he chose his path through desert re- 
gions, reached a lovely valley, and, ascending 
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it, came near a castle very fair to look upon, | was upon the tree will have been carried away by 


though it stood in a most secluded situation. 
Two youths were shooting daggers from a bow; 
and farther on was a genteel looking man 
“ with a beard newly shorn.” Sir Kynon saluted 
the man, who returned the courtesy, and then 
both walked into the castle. Within the hall 
were twenty-four ladies, fairer than any maid 
ever seen in Britain: the least fair of them far 
exceeded Queen Gwenhwyvar. Six of them 
took off Sir Kynon’s armour, and led away his 
horse; six more took his armour and cleaned it 
to wonderful brightness, by washing it in a 
vessel; six more looked after the table; while 
the last six put suitable habits upon him, and 

laced him on cushions. After he had washed 
in silver ewers, and wiped himself with linen, he 
sat down to table, together with the man, and 
such of the damsels as were not actually waiting. 
Never was anything so costly; never were meats 
or liquors so good. When the repast was half 
over, Sir Kynon and the man began to converse. 
What had brought him to the castle? Of course 
the quest of adventures. Did the man know of 
any one wonderful enough and dangerous enough 
for a valiant knight of Arthur’s court? That he 
did; and one so dangerous that Sir Kynon 
would never undertake it,—at least, if he did, 
he would be the worse for it. The knight, who 
was resolute on the adventure, was all anxiety 
until he knew it. He was to rise early the next 
morning, to traverse the valley, to enter a wood, 
and turn to the right until he reached a mound 
of earth in a large sheltered glade. On that 
mound he would find a black giant, with one 
foot, and one eye in the middle of the forehead. 
The black man has an iron club, so heavy, that 
two men would have some work to lift it. ‘ And 
he is not a comely man, but, on the contrary, 
he is exceedingly ill-favoured; and he is the 
woodward of that wood.”’ This monster would 
be found to hold complete dominion over a 
thousand wild animals grazing around him. 
When asked, he would point out to Sir Kynon 
what should next be done. The next morning 
the knight arose, went on his way, and found 
everything as had been described. Of a verity 
the black man was much larger, and more ugly, 
than he had been represented; and as for the 
club, why four men would hardly lift it. ‘‘ How 
dost thou keep these wild beasts in order?” asked 
the knight. ‘I will show thee, little man,” was 
the reply; and with his club he struck a stag a 
great blow, so that the animal brayed vehe- 
mently. Hearing the’ noise, the rest of the 
animals, “‘ as numerous as the stars in the sky,” 
came to the black man, who looked at them, and 
bade them go feed. Very obedient were these 
animals ; “ they bowed their heads, and did him 
homage, as vassals to their lord.” But this was 
not the perilous adventure. 

“Then the black man said to me, ‘Seest thou 
now, little man, what power I hold over these ani- 
mals?’ Then I inquired of him the way; aud he 
became very rough in his manner to me; however 
he asked me whither I would go. And when I had 
told him who I was, and what I sought, he directed 
me. ‘Take,’ said he, ‘that path that leads towards 
the head of the glade, and ascend the wooded steep, 
until thou comest to its summit; and there thou wilt 
find an open space, like to a large valley, and in the 
midst of it a tall tree, whose branches are greener than 
the greenest pine trees. Under this tree is a foun- 
tain, and by the side of the fountain, a marble slab ; 
and on the marble slab, a silver bowl, attached by a 
chain of silver, so that it may not be carried away. 
Take the bowl, and throw a bowlful of water upon 
the slab, and thou wilt hear a mighty peal of thunder, 
so that thou wilt think that heaven and earth are 
trembling with its fury. With the thunder there 
will come a shower so severe, that it will be scarce 
possible for thee to endure it and live. And the 
shower will be of hailstones. And after the shower, 


the shower. 
alight upon the tree; and in thine own coun 
didst never hear a strain so sweet, as that which they 


Then a flight of birds will come and 
thou 


will sing. And at the moment thou art most de- 
lighted with the song of the birds, thou wilt hear a 


murmuring and complaining coming towards thee 


along the valley. And thou wilt see a knight upon 


a coal black horse, clothed in black velvet, and with 
a pennon of black linen upon his lance, and he will 


ride unto thee to encounter thee, with the utmost 
speed. If thou fleest from him he will overtake 
thee, and if thou abidest there, as sure as thou art a 
mounted knight, he will leave thee on foot. And if 
thou dost not find trouble in that adventure, thou 
needest not seek it during the rest of thy life.’” 
On went Sir Kynon, and found everything as 
the woodward had said. He took the bowl, 
threw the water on the stone, and endured the 
storm, which was more dreadful than had been 
described. Had he not held the shield over his 
own head and the head of his horse, they must 
have died; for every hailstone went through 
skin, and flesh too, to the very bone. Then 
came the fine weather ; then the ravishing music 
of the birds; and, lastly, the knight in black 
armour. In the battle which followed, Sir 
Kynon was thrown to the ground, utterly dis- 
comfited, and the champion rode away with 
his steed, the trophy of victory. As he re- 
turned through the wood, he was derided by the 
black man; but not by the ladies of the castle, 
who entertained him more courteously than 
before, and who, the next morning, supplied him 
with a palfrey, on which he returned to Arthur’s 
court. 

The relation of Sir Kynon was so heart-stir- 
ring, that Sir Owain determined to undertake 
the adventure. The very next morning he set 
out, followed the same path, and experienced 
the same adventures as Sir Kynon. The ladies 
of the castle were fairer and more courteous, the 
black woodward more huge and more ugly than 
the other knight had represented. But far dif- 
ferent was the termination of the battle; for Sir 
Owain vanquished the black knight, gave him a 
mortal wound, and rode after him until he came 
to a fine castle. The wounded knight entered 
first, and Sir Owain followed, but with less 
success; for while he was on the draw-bridge, 
the portcullis fell, and cut off the hind legs of 
his horse, taking off, at the same time, the 
rowels of his spurs. There was the knight on 
half his horse, between two barriers, and unable 
to move one foot backwards or forwards. _ But 
through an aperture he saw a maiden, comely, 
and well habited, who came to him, gave him a 
ring which rendered him invisible, and led him 
into a large and beautiful chamber. Never was 
apartment more elegant; never was board more 
costly laid before a guest. Sir Owain ate, but 
suddenly he heard a doleful cry. ‘ What is 
that?” “They are administering the extreme 
unction to the nobleman who owns the castle.” 
In the middle of the night there was the same 
wailing ; and in reply to his inquiry, the maiden 
told him that the nobleman was dead. In the 
morning there was another burst of lamentation, 
—the dead nobleman was going to be buried. 
Arising from his couch, he opened a window, 
and saw a goodly cavalcade, with many ladies,— 
never was so rich a funeral seen. The grief of 
all was excessive ; that of a lady, who wept, and 
sobbed, and tore her hair, was greatest of all; 
she was the widow. Sir Owain stared, admired 
her, and was soon in love with her. This was 
the Lady of the Fountain. “ Verily,” said he 
to the maiden, ‘she is the woman that I love 
best.” “ Verily,” replied the damsel, who was 
one of the most accommodating creatures in the 
world, “she shall also love thee not a little.” 
In his present plight, however, he was not fit to 


abigail shaved his beard, washed him, wiped hj 
laid him on a couch, and told him to be gyi. 
while she went “to woo” for him. Lunes 
for that was her name—went to the Counte. 
who was all sorrow. Why hast thou not eo, 
to comfort me before now? inquired the 
What would have been the use? was the 
Is not thy husband dead? And will thy moun 
ing bring him back to life? “There never 
such a man,” cried the Countess. Luned replici 
that the ugliest living man was better than ay 
dead one. To be brief, Luned was dispatehe 
for Sir Owain :— 

“Right glad was the Countess of their comip 
And she gazed steadfastly upon Owain, and 

* Luned, this knight has not the look of a travelle, 
‘What harm is there in that, Lady? said Lun 
*I am certain,’ said the Countess, ‘ that no oth 
man than this, chased the soul from the body of y 
lord.’ ‘So much the better for thee, Lady,’ ' 
Luned, ‘ for had he not been stronger than thy lp 
he could not have deprived him of life. There is 
remedy for that which is past, be it as it may.’ *q 
back to thine abode,’ said the Countess, ‘ and J 
take counsel.’ 

“The next day, the Countess caused all her 
jects to assemble, and shewed them that her Earldg 
was left defenceless, and that it could not be p 
tected but with horse and arms, and military g 
‘ Therefore,’ said she, ‘ this is what I offer for yo 
choice ; either let one of you take me, or give yg 
consent for me to take a husband from elsewhere, 
defend my dominions.’ 

“So they came to the determination, that it 
better that she should have permission to marry s 
one from elsewhere ; and thereupon she sent for 
Bishops, and Archbishops, to celebrate her nupti 
with Owain. And the men of the Earldom 
Owain homage. 

* And Owain defended the Fountain with 
and sword. And this is the manner in which he‘ 
fended it. Whensoever a knight came there, 
overthrew him, and sold him for his full worth. 4 
what he thus gained, he divided among his Baro 
and his Knights; and no man in the whole wor 
could be more beloved than he was by his subjed 
And it was thus for the space of three years.” 

All this is well related; but it is far inferi 
in merit to the English version published 
Ritson, which is more ample, as well as mo 
imaginative. In the latter, it is Sir Colgrevang 
who leaves Arthur’s court in quest of the adv 
ture. He reaches the fair castle, is courteou 
entertained for one night, and the next mornin 
he travels on until he comes to the wild bea 
and their wild keeper, who is called— 

The fowlest wight, 
That ever yit man saw in light. 
He had an enormous head ; his forehead v4 
broader than “ a twa large span” :— 
His face was ful brade and flat, 
His nose was cutted als a cat ; 
His browes war like litel buskes, 
And his tethe like bare tuskes. 
A ful grete bulge upon his bak ; 
There was noght made withouten lac, 
His chin was fast until his brest. 

That this version is taken from the F 
one of Chrestien de Troyes,—if, indeed, 
tien be the author of the Chevalier au Lion; 















and not from the Welsh legend, is evident fra 
two or three circumstances. In neither 
French nor the English version, have we 
mention of the twenty-four maidens who entd 
tained the knight at “the fair castle.” Ind 
second, the following description of the wo 
ward has evidently given rise to the Eng 
one :— 

Un vilein qui resembloit mor, 

Grant et hydens a’ desmesure. 

Issi tres laide creature 

Qu’ on ne porroit dire de bouche, 

Si se sevit sor un coche, 

Une grant magcue en sa mai. 

Je m’ aprochai vers le vilei 

Si vi qu'il ot grosse la teste, 








the weather will become fair; but every leaf that 


appear before ladies of high rank ; so the fair 





Plus que toriaux ne autre beste. 
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Lady Guest, we are sorry to say, has not | and east it is nearly surrounded by the extensive 


this French poem well. She has inserted 
gi the contributions just as she found them; 
and has given no points, except a period at the 
end of each line, whether the sense requires one 
ornot. No doubt she has followed her manu- 
gtipt; but we expect more from an editor in 
these days. She should not only have given us 
the text, free from contractions, and properly 
ctuated, but a glossary of such words as have 
king ceased to be used. We have corrected—a 
very easy task—the preceding lines. 
We shall await, with some anxiety, the ap- 
nce of the other stories composing the 
Reisen. Some of them, we hope, will throw 
light on the ancient mythology of Wales,—on 
that mysterious religion which the Druids taught, 
andof which they were the bloody ministers. Long 
after Christianity had thrown its light into the 
dark valleys of the country, Druidism remained, 
—not, indeed, so visible as before. If she was 
exiled from public places, she had still her throne 
in the caverns of Wales. Lady Guest is well 
fitted for the task she has imposed on herself. 
Her translation is a good one,—clear, simple,— 
rving much of the quaintness so apparent 
in the original. Of her general reading, the 
notes bear evidence enough. It is impossible 
to praise too highly either her editorial labours 
or her generosity. 





Cutch ; or, Random Sketches of Western India. 

By Mrs. Postans. Smith & Elder. 

Amore instructive and entertaining work than 
the volume with this unpretending title, it has 
not been our fortune to meet for a long time. 
Ata period when so many circumstances com- 
bine to fix attention on the north-western fron- 
tiers of our Indian possessions—when statesmen 
are filled with anxiety by the war in Afghanis- 
tin, and the uncertain destinies of the kingdom 
of Lahore, which will probably be rent in pieces 
on the death of Runjét Singh—when our capi- 
talists are speculating on establishing steam 
navigation on the Indus, and when our mer- 
chants and manufacturers look earnestly for the 
extension of cotton produce in India, to supply 
the not impossible failure of the American crops, 
—Cutch, the outpost of our empire, containing 
coal-beds of good promise, and the plains of 
which seem better suited for the extensive culti- 
vation of cotton than any other part of India, 
assumes an interest and importance that would 
render any description of it a welcome boon. 
Under any circumstances, Mrs. Postans’ Sketches 
would have afforded gratification; she resided 
many years in Cutch, she enjoyed unusual op- 
portunities of becoming acquainted with the 
domestic manners of the various castes, and she 
possesses all the acquirements necessary for 
turning those opportunities to the best advantage. 
Readiness in seizing characteristic traits, skill in 
delineating manners, and a freedom from affec- 
tation, mark every page, while the occasional 
reflections display-sound common sense. Before 
entering on any examination of this volume, it 
may be well to describe the geographical position 
of Cutch, as it is the least known of our Indian 
dependencies. 

Cutch is situated between the sixty-eighth and 
seventy-second degrees of east longitude, and 
the twenty-second and twenty-fourth degrees of 
north latitude; its extreme length is about 165 
miles from east to west; its breadth, from north 
to south, is fifty-two miles at the widest part, and 
only fifteen at the narrowest. The part of the 
Indian Ocean, called the Gulph of Cutch, bounds 
iton the south; the coast is indented with many 
creeks and bays, which generally afford safe an- 

e; the Ranee, or eastern branch of the 
forms its western frontier; on the north 





salt marshes called the Northern Runn, which 
are flooded from May to October, and are 
scarcely passable during the rest of the year, on 
account of the great glare produced by the in- 
crustations of salt, the intervention of swamps, 
and the difficulty of procuring wholesome water. 
The appearance of this district is thus described 
by Mrs. Postans :— 

“ The distant aspect of the Runn resembles that 
of the ocean at ebb tide; and as some water always 
remains on it, the refraction of light produces the 
most beautiful and mysterious effects, decorating it 
with all the enchantments of the most lovely speci- 
mens of mirage, whose magic power, exerting itself 
on the morning mists, indues this desert tract with 
the most bewitching scenes: rock, and hill, and 
tower; palmy hillocks, clumps of rich foliage, tur- 
reted castles, and gothic arches, alike appear in quick 
succession, to charm and beguile the traveller; and 

The wayworn spirit hath a gleam 

Of sunny vales and woods ; 
until, again slowly dissolving in the thin ether from 
which their fantastic forms emerged, they cheat him 
with their fair delusions, and pass away like a dream 
of fairy land. 

“There are several islands on the Runn, and a 
bright oasis of grassy land, known by the unromantic 
name of the Bunni. .Thither, in patriarchal style, 
the shepherds take their flocks, and lead a sunny pas- 
tora! life, although surrounded by a desert marsh.” 

Cutch is governed by an aristocracy called the 
Jharrejahs, not unlike the feudal nobility of the 
Middle Ages, and the authority of the Rao over 
his chiefs does not exceed that of an ancient 
Suzerain over his turbulent barons. There are 
about 250 Jharrejah chiefs in Cutch ; they hold 
their lands in fee from the Rao, for services per- 
formed by them or their ancestors, or for rela- 
tionship to his family; they are termed the 
Bhyaud, or brotherhood, of the Rao, and are his 
hereditary advisers ;:though they rank as Raj- 
poots in the Hindu castes, they show equal 
reverence for the Mohammedan and Brahminical 
religions ; this is explained by the legend of their 
origin, which is probably an historical fact :— 

“ The Rajpoot Jharrejahs derive their name from 
Jharrah, a Mahomedan of rank, who, coming to 
Cutch, which was at that time inhabited by pastoral 
tribes, became enslavell by the loveliness of a fair 
Hindu, whom he married. After his death, his young 
widow was expelled from his family at the instance 
of his Mahomedan wives ; and, like another Hagar, 
she departed, with her infant son, to seek refuge from 
the more merciful. Her son grew; he took unto 
himself wives of the daughters of the land ; and his 
descendants established themselves in independence, 
taking the title of Jharrejahs. In time, the chief of 
this tribe assumed the title of Jam, and held it for 
many years, until expelled from Cutch into Katti- 
war, by the fiat of the celebrated Emperor Akbar. 
It is, therefore, difficult to decide, whether the Jhar- 
rejahs should be classed as Hindus or Moslems; more 
particularly as the Rao, who is the head of the Bhy- 
aud, pays reverence to both modes of worship ; and 
the * Order of the Fish’ was bestowed on the early 
princes of Cutch by the Emperor of Delhi, on their 
pledging themselves to defray the expenses of all 
pilgrims travelling to Mecca. The Hindus also form 
family connexions with the Moslems. * * It would 
appear, then, that the Cutch Jharrejah shares the 
proportions of his divided faith, according to the 
origin of his ancestry. He believes in the Koraa, 
worships saints, swears by Allah, and lives in Maho- 
medan style: the worship of Vishnu is, however, 
skilfully mingled with all this, and the whole forms a 
curious mélange of religious faith.” 

On the birth of a male child in the family of 
the Rao, a portion of the royal domains is assign- 
ed to him and his successors ; the same custom 
exists in the families of the nobles, whose lands 
are subdivided for the benefit of their relations, 
and thus every chief is surrounded by a Bhyaud 
or brotherhood like the Rao, As this system 
would soon parcel out the estates into a multi- 





tude of small segments, the inhuman practice of 
infanticide has been introduced as a check. But 
this barbarity extends in a far greater degree to 
female than to male children. Celibacy in India 
is regarded as a crime; intermarriage in a tribe 
is deemed incest ; according to the law of caste, 
a Rajpoot can only wed a daughter of the tribe 
below him, and give a daughter to the tribe 
above him, but as the Jharrejahs acknowledge no 
tribe above them, there is no alternative between 
what they deem disgrace and destroying the life 
of their female offspring. The mode in which 
the crime is perpetrated, is by the nurses ap- 
plying opium to the breasts of the mothers, 
and the infants thus sink into the sleep of 
death. Mrs. Postans adds, what Dr. Burnes 
and Colonel Pottinger confirm, that the Rajpoot 
wives are more tenacious of this barbarous cus- 
tom than their husbands. The British govern- 
ment entered into a treaty for the abolition of 
this practice, and agreed in turn to respect the 
prejudices of the Hinds, and prohibit the 
slaughter of the ox or cow in the province ; the 
agreement has been held sacred on our part, 
but there is too much reason to fear that infan- 
ticide has been little, if at all, abated :— 

“ It is wholly impossible to institute strict inqui- 
ries into the domestic affairs of a Jharrejah’s family ; 
their women are secluded, and the harem’s privacy is 
inviolable. According to the terms of the treaty, the 
Jharrejahs are bound to return a yearly census of 
their tribe ; but we have no means of ascertaining its 
truth, and the male population so far exceeds the 
female, that no doubt can exist, but that these mur- 
ders are still common. It has been calculated, that 
there was annually in this province a destruction of 
one thousand lives, and that amongst eight thousand 
Jharrejahs, the number of their women did not ex- 
ceed thirty. This very small number were preserved, 
some by accident, and some by the Jharrejah be- 
lievers in Vishnu.” 

Suttees, or self-immolation of widows, is prac- 
tised in Cutch, for though protected by the Bri- 
tish, it is under native government, and inde- 
pendent of our control. Mrs. Postans says :— 

“TI remember, while at Mandavie, once having 
seen three women arrive, after a seventeen days’ 
voyage from Bombay, for the purpose of performing 
Suttee; and under peculiar circumstances, they are 
permitted to do so, without the presence of the hus- 
band’s body: according to the Puranas, ‘ if the hus- 
band die on a journey, or in a distant country, the 
widow, holding his sandals to her breast, may pass 
into the flames.’ One of these women had come to 
perform Suttee for her son, whom she stated to have 
been her husband in a former birth. This woman, 
who was advanced in years, went by on an open cart, 
triumphantly bearing a branch of the sacred Tulsi, 
and surrounded by almost the whole population of 
Mandavie. I was not present at the ceremony, 
which took place at a distance of ten miles; byt was 
afterwards assured, that the three widows became 
Sadhwee, with unshaken fortitude.” 

The condition of the Hindi women during 
life is not such as to render the prospect of death 
very formidable. Mrs. Postans visited the Harem 
of the Rao, and though that prince has had the 
benefit of an English education, and is more en- 
lightened than the great majority of Hindé 
princes, she found the Ranees in the same 
wretched condition as other victims of oriental 
seclusion :— 

“The young Ranees, the present Rao’s wives, 
were seated together on a mat in a remote corner of 
the verandah, decked in all their finery; but the 
poor girls, abashed and timid, sat huddled together, 
afraid to be seen, yet every moment whispering to 
each other, with a half suppressed giggle; now and 
then stealing a glance at me through their long eye- 
lashes, but turning their eyes away the instant the 
gesture was observed, and hiding their pretty faces in 
the laps of their companions. By degrees, however, 
they gained courage; gave me their trinkets to ad- 
mire; asked me a variety of trifling questions; in- 
sisted on handling all the ornaments I wore, and 
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would, I believe, have fairly undressed me, had I not 
avoided any farther familiarity, by re-commencing a 
conversation with the fascinating queen mother. * * 
The situation of the Rances interested me deeply. 
I was pléased with their amiability, but felt sincere 
commiseration for their degraded, useless, and demo- 
ralizing condition. These poor girls are permitted 
the free association of numerous beings of their own 
sex, all equally ignorant, and many of them far more 
evil in their nature.” 

In the lower ranks the life of the Cutchee 
women is more varied, but also more wretched : 

® Notwithstanding the delicacy of her appearance, 
a Cutchee woman is capable of great exertion, and 
she pursues the fatiguing routine of daily duty with- 
out a murmur of discontent. At early dawn she 
grinds the corn for family consumption, collects the 
materials for firing, cleans the cooking utensils, and 
sweeps out the dwelling. Then, with probably a tier 
of three water-vessels on her head, an infant seated 
on one hip, which she supports with her arm passed 
round its body, and an elder child clinging to her 
skirts, she walks to the nearest well, or tank, returns 
with the water, cooks the family meal, and sits down 
to her spinning-wheel. After this, she again goes to 
the tank to wash herself and her clothes. This, in- 
deed, constitutes her sole amusement. Divested of 
her upper clothing, she sits in the water laughing 
and chatting to her neighbours, or trolling some 
simple ditty, as, with garments neatly tucked around 
her, she beats her linen against a stone, or holds aloft 
her gaily coloured saree, to dry and warm in the 
sunny breeze.” 

But it would be unfair to dwell exclusively on 
the darker traits in the character of the natives 
of Cuteh, They are a very ingenious people, 
excellent brass-founders, embroiderers, armour- 
ers, und cunning workmen in gold and silver. 
The singular. besuty of their goldsmith’s works 
appears wonderful when we consider the rude- 
ness of their implements. 

“ The workmen have few tools, and those they 
have are of the most primitive description. Thus, in 
embossing a cup, or snuff-box, which when finished, 
displays a gracetul garlanding of the most delicate 
flowers, with minute leaves, tendrils, and stems con 
necting them, the workman forms a large lump of lac 
found a wooden handle in the form desired, and, 
having moulded the silver on it, punches it out, in 
the pattern he requires it to be, by means of a little 
rough awl, apparently more calculated to mar, than 
to perfect, the tasteful elegance of the artist's design. 
The execution of work under these disadvantages is 
necessarily tedious; but its exactness and beauty 
must proportionably raise our admiration of the ma- 
nual dexterity of the native artisan.” 

Mrs. Postans attributes the excellence of the 
Cutch artists to their skill in imitation. Many 
curious anecdotes are related of the mimetic pro- 
pensities of the Hindi artisans : a friend of ours 
travelling in the upper provinces, tore his best 
coat, and, being at a distance from any town, 
darned it as well as he could. On reaching a 
station he employed a native tailor to make him 
a new garment, giving him the European coat 
as a pattern. ‘The Hind followed his model: 
when he brought home the coat it displayed all 
the grace and elegance of a London fit; but it 
had in addition the unseemly fissure, with every 
stitch of the amateur darning copied with the 
minutest fidelity. This imitative peculiarity is 
strangely displayed in the palace of Mandavie: 

“ The most strikingly curious object in the city, is 
a large and well-built palace, most grotesquely orna- 
mented by a variety of carvings, of dancing girls, 
tigers, and roystering-looking Dutch knaves; each of 
the men holding a bottle and glass, with a somewhat 
drunken, but most winning grace. The interior as 
well as the exterior displays much rich and beautiful 
carving ; but the taste of the designs is evidently 
European, which seems explained by the story, that 
the architect, Ram Sing, having been as a child 
stolen from some part of the Kattywar coast by pi- 
rates, was taken by them to Holland, where he be- 
came initiated into a knowledge of the fine arts, and 
returned to decorate his native land.” 








Traces of Ram Sing’s architectural and pic- 
torial skill are also to be found in the royal 
residence at Bhoja; to his taste must be attri- 
buted the singular decorations of the principal 
apartment :— 

“ The hall which encloses this singular apartment, 
is ornamented by a succession of pillars, pier-glasses, 
and pictures in‘rich and massy frames. The floor is 
remarkably unpleasant to walk on, being inlaid with 
a sort of small Dutch tile. The roof and pillars are 
decorated with rich gold mouldings, and other orna- 
ments, much too faded to afford material for descrip- 
tion; and the small compartments between them are 
supplied with fittings of triangularly shaped looking- 
glass. The pictures, which nearly cover the walls, 
are either horrible copies, or the worst possible 
prints, from the old English and Dutch masters. 
Amongst them are, Hogarth’s *‘ Rake’s Progress,’'— 
sundry portraits of Lady Carteret, in stomacher and 
toupée—with here and there a dismal-looking shep- 
herdess, or a snuff-coloured belle of the Rao’s own 
family, executed by a Chinese artist.” 

This propensity to imitation might be made 
the means of improving the physical resources of 
Cutch, and raising the moral character of its 
inhabitants. Mrs. Postans considers it not 
Utopian “to hope that in a few years, English 
agriculturists may be induced to apply for grants 
of land, under the native princes, and introduce 
an improved system of farming into our Indian 
provinces.” ‘The plough and the threshing ma- 
chine are valuable missionaries of civilization, 
and would prove useful auxiliaries to the mis- 
sionaries of Christianity :— 

“ In the desired object of converting the Hindus 
to Christianitv, we should, I think, end where we 
now begin. Our efforts at present are made by 
teaching the people English, and by instructing them 
in the tenets of the Christian religion, which they 
must either disbelieve and reject, or believe and 
adopt. If the latter, they must become outcasts from 
their tribe; and thus, from falling into disrespect 
and contempt amongst their countrymen, lose that 
influence over their minds, by which alone the object 
of general good could be attained.” 

The Bardic literature of Cutch is of a high 
order, and few wealthy natives are without a 
domestic story-teller and poet :— 

“ As provincial bards, Cutch possesses its Bhats 
and Dadies, whose profession it is to rehearse to the 
Jharrejah chiefs the warlike deeds of their ancestry, 
whose glory is thus embalmed in the exaggerated 
metaphor of ancient story, originally composed to 
exalt the fame of the warrior princes, and draw down 
a shower of their choicest favours. We were favoured 
with a visit from a celebrated Jharrejah bard, well 
learned in the early history of Cutch ; he brought 
with him a volume of manuscript odes, written in the 
Guzzerati dialect, the sole topic of which was royal 
panegyric. At our request, he sang several of them 
to his Sitarr, with a pleasing and melodious voice, and 
in conclusion afforded me an interesting explanation 
of his art.” 

Mrs. Postans has given several specimens of 
the legendary romances recited by these pro- 
fessional bards, some of which are beautiful. 

The natural history and productions of Cutch 
are well described by our authoress. In her 
account of the wild ass Mrs. Postans seems per- 
plexed by the statement of Herodotus that the 
Medes used the wild asses to draw their war- 
chariots: a similar observation is made by the 
Prophet Isaiah, and has puzzled many commen- 
tators. The explanation, however, is simple ; 
the horses of western Asia were generally dark 
bay, those of the Medes, as /&lian informs us, 
were light duns, and, on account of their colour, 
were sometimes mistaken for a species of ass. 

Our space will not allow us to notice the sects 
and superstitions of Cutch, though some of them, 
especially the snake worship, are interesting and 
curious. One example of the fantastic and pain- 
ful penances imposed upon themselves by the 
Hindu devotees is too singular to be omitted :— 

“ A wretched fanatic, now in Bombay, took a little 
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of his country, especially the persecutions | 

of his religious brethren, are stated to have been 
the cause ; and he who was, ere long, to stand forth 
gs their great deliverer, lay helpless, and almost 
less,, surrounded by visions of gory heads, 
scaffolds, and blood. From this melancholy 
state he, however, soon recovered, and recovered 
in time to become a member of the parliament 
in 1640,—a circumstance which must have gone 
far to prove to him the especial leading of Pro- 
yidence. In acurious letter addressed, in 1638, 
tohis cousin, Mrs. St. John, he paints himself 
in the attitude of earnest, but patient expectation 
—he laments the unprofitableuess of his past life, 
and adds, “‘ if here I may honour my God, either 
doing or suffering, I shall be glad. Truly, 
no poore creature hath more cause to pufte him- 

selfe forthe in the cause of his God than I.” 


From this period he seems to have watched 
and waited for a summons; and when, soon 
after, and previously to his return to parliament, 
he was called upon to aid his friends and neigh- 
hours in opposing the scheme for draining the 
fens, the work appeared “ laid to his hand,” to 
we an expression well understood among his 
brethren ; and anxiety well to employ “ the single 
talent,” rather than self-advancement, seems, to 
us, tohave led him to bend all his energies to 
the furtherance of that cause. We think Mr. 
Forster is inclined to view Cromwell as possess- 

a more extensive influence, at this time, 
than facts will warrant. He was, indeed, called 
“Lord of the Fens” by the Mercurius Au- 
lieus, in 1643, when his name was known all 
over England ; but when we find Hampden, in 
ration to this very subject, giving him the 
common-place character of “an active person, 
and one that would sit well at the mark,” can 
we possibly believe that the mighty energies of 
Cromwell's mind were recognized even by his 
gifted cousin? Surely Sir Philip Warwick rather 
spoke the general feeling, when he said, “ I be- 
lieve he was extraordinarily designed for those 
extraordinary things, which he so soon after per- 
formed.” When Cromwell entered parliament, 
he still, as we have before remarked, appeared 
a mere active, conscientious member: he fol- 
lowed in the train of the more popular leaders, 
and he forbore to take a more leading part, not 
only because his powers were untried, but be- 
cause his far-reaching, though enthusiastic nind 
found no point as yet whereon to settle. “I 
can tell you what I would not have,” was his 
emphatic answer to Sir Philip Warwick, “though 
I cannot tell you what I would.” 


The next work to which he was called, was 
the raising and disciplining of his gallant troop, 
his Ironsides; and the account which he himself 
gave, years after, and when “ Lord Protector 
of the United Kingdom and Ireland,” is so 
naive and characteristic, that it must always be 
read with interest :— 

“T was,” he said, “a person that from my first 
employment was suddenly preferred and lifted up 
from lesser trusts to greater, from my first being a 
captain of'a troop of horse,and I did labour (as well 
asI could) to discharge my trust, and God blessed 
meas it pleased him, and I did truly and plainly, 
and then in a way of foolish simplicity (as it was 
judged by very great and wise men, and good men 
too) desired to make my instruments to help me in 
this work ; and I will deal plainly with you. J had 
Gvery worthy friend then, and he was avery noble per= 
son, and Iicnow his memory was very grateful to all, 
Mr, John Hampden. At my first going out into this 
engagement (I saw) their men were beaten at every 
hand ; I did indeed, and desired hini that he would 
make some additions to my lord Essex’s army of 
tome new regiments, and I told him I would be ser- 
Viceable to him in bringing such men in as I thought 
had a spirit that would do something in the work. 

is very true that I tell you, God knows I lye not : 





“Your troops, said I, are most of them old decayed 
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serving men and tapsters, and such kind of fellows, 
and said I, their troops are gentlemen’s sons, younger 
sons, and persons of quality; do you think that the 
spirits of such base and mean fellows will be ever able 
to encounter gentlemen, that have honour, and courage, 
and resolution in them ?°—Truly, I presented him in 
this manner conscientiously, and truly I did tell him, 
you must get men of a spirit. And take it not ill what 
I say (I know you will nof) of a spirit that is likely 
to go on as far as gentlemen will go, or else I am sure 
you will Le beaten still; I told him so,I did truly. 
He was a wise and worthy person, aud he did think 
that I talked a good notion, but an impracticable one ; 
truly I told him I could do somewhat in it; I did 
so; and truly I must needs say that to you, (impart 
it to what you please) I raised such men as had the 
fear of God before them, and made some conscience 
of what they did, and froin that day forward, I must 
say to you, they were never beaten, and wherever they 
were engaged against the enemy they beat continually ; 
and truly this is matter of praise to God, and it hath 
some instruction in it to own men that are religious 
and godly, and so many of them as are peaceably, 
and honestly, and quietly disposed to live within govern- 
ment, as will be subject to those Gospel rules of obey- 
ing magistrates, and living under authority.” 

From this point we have already traced Crom- 
well’s career up to the period when he first be- 
came formidable to the Parliament; and at this 
point, Mr. Forster stops and remarks,— 

* The difficulty which a friend of the principles of 
freedom and just government (which throughout sin- 
cerely actuated such men as Vane) has to encounter 
in deciding on the character of Cromwell, is this,— 
that up to the victories of Worcester and Dunbar it 
would be difficult to say in what respect he had 
sinned against those very principles, of which, on the 
sudden, he then declared himself the most deliberate 
foe. Was he in truth that compound he seemed to 
he of profound policy, and of the most wild and un- 
disciplined rashness? When he went down to West- 
minster to play the military tyrant over the assembly 
which had given him power and assisted even him to 
greatness, did he really ‘not think to have done 
that?” Was his tyranny the deliberate plot of a life 
—the rash impulse of a repented hour—or the result 
of sincerely wild and ungovernable fancies, which 
had rendered him at last, in his own mind, a selected 
instrument of destiny 2” 

In his endeavour to answer these questions, 
Mr. Forster has fallen into the common error 
of Cromwell's biographers; he has not been 
sufliciently select in his evidence. What writer, 
in the present day, but would be censurable, 
if, in estimating the motives of Napoleon, he 
recurred to the falsehoods of Mr. Lewis Gold- 
smith, or the exaggerations of Peter Porcu- 
pine, and the Anti-jacobin; and yet, are not 
the biographers of Cromwell equally to blame 
when they press into their service Cowley, 
Clarendon, and the anonymous author of ‘ Kill- 
ing no Murder’? How could writers so bit- 
terly opposed to the subject of their remarks, 
form an impartial judgment? how, too, could 
men who never acted with Cromwell, who were 
never at any period admitted into his confidence, 
how could they authoritatively determine that 
he was a hypocrite? The two next authorities 
brought forward by Mr. Forster are equally open 
to exception. ‘Che first is Burnet, (and be it 
remembered, that he boldly charges Cromwell 
with being almost ignorant of Latin, although 
Beveringe expressly states that he conversed with 
him fluently in it,) an’ Burnet’s story is, that Sir 
Harbottle Grimston told him that Cromwell one 
day declared to some officers, that the army only 
could purge the House of Commons. Two officers 
brought this account to Sir Harbottle, who took 
them with him to the house; he there “ diverted 
a debate that was then on foot, and charged 
Cromwell with the design of putting a force 
upon the house.” ‘The officers came forward 
with their statement, and when they withdrew, 
“ Cromwell teil down on his knees, and made a 
solemn prayer to God, attesting his innocence. * * 





This he did with great vehemence, and many 
tears.” ‘It is strange,” says Mr. Forster, “ that 
such a scene as this should have occurred, and 
left no trace on the journals of the House.” It 
is indeed; and it is yet more strange that none 
of the royalist writers should have seized upon 
this story, which, if true, must have been well 
known; but, alas for historical truth! if we seek 
her in Burnet. The next witness to Cromwell's 
deep hypocrisy is Hollis, who charges him with 
fomenting the designs of the agitators, while he 
professed in the house, that ‘‘he would stick to 
the parliament.” But if Hollis be worthy of 
credence, we must also believe that Cromwell 
was a coward! ! and actually fled from Marston 
Moor! for this he exultingly tells us as a fact. 
Surely such a witness is unworthy of refutation. 

Now, if we turn to writers certainly better 
qualified from their situation to form a correct 
opinion of Cromwell's character, and who, 
although unfriendly to him, still are willing to 
declare the truth, we shall find none of these 
charging him with gross and systematic hypo- 
crisy. Mrs. Hutchinson, even while she accuses 
him of dissimulation, and of intriguing to bring 
round each party to his will, seems inclined rather 
to look upon him as one who having determined 
to pursue the path of ambition, found himself 
entangled in snares from which he could not 
escape, save by means which his better nature 
disapproved, than as a deliberate deceiver. Bax- 
ter, a royalist and a presbyterian, declares that 
“he meant honestly in the main, and was pious 
and conscionable in the main course of his life, 
until prosperity and success corrupted him.” As 
to the strange stories that in proof of his hypo- 
crisy are told, of his boisterous sport with his 
officers, and then his kneeling down in earnest 
prayer; his solemn conference with Ludlow, 
from whence he started up to fling a cushion at 
his head; the long and wild fit of laughter 
into which he burst at Worcester field ;—what 
were all these but exhibitions, though in a 
more subdued form, of that nervous excite- 
ability which in his younger years almost drove 
him to madness? His “ plentiful tears,” too, 
may be traced to the same cause; although 
weeping in public was not and had never been 
considered an “unmanly weakness.” Villehar- 
douin, valiant crusader though he were, with his 
five companions, “ fell on their knees, and, with 
many tears,” entreated the aid of the Venetian 
States; Sir John of Hainault “ wept right sorely” 
when Queen Isabel detailed her wrongs; the 
great Lord Cardinal, and Burghley, and all the 
great men of Elizabeth’s days, were guilty of 
that which has been charged as an especial proof 
of hypocrisy in Cromwell. Nay, in the parlia- 
ment of 1628, many of the members are repre- 
sented as bursting into “ passionate floods of 
tears,” when debating on the miseries of the land. 

But Cromwell loved “ praying and silly 
preaching,” and psalm-singing; but did not 
Gustavus love the same? Religious exercises, 
too, were usual in every division of the parlia- 
ment army, for the war was even more a war of 
religion than of politics. And in this respect 
we think both the army and Cromwell have been 
harshly judged. While many took up arms in 
this great contest, both for religion and liberty, 
the most enthusiastic, and they were the bravest 
soldiers, marched to the field comparatively indif- 
ferent to forms of civil government, but pledged 
to fight to the death for ‘‘a free gospel.” Such 
were Cromwell's Ironsides, men unacquainted 
with classic story, men scarcely - knowing: the 
name of a republic, but men who knew and felt 
how galling was the yoke of ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny, and who having achieved religious free- 
dom for their brethren, would not tamely yield 
their necks to the bondage of the Covenaut. 
A curious picture it has always appeared to 
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us, to see men destitute of learning, advocating 
the broad principle of religious freedom so 
clearly and so boldly, while venerable professors, 
ama: doctors, and men grown grey in col- 
eges, listened with startled fear to the grand 
truth, that “religion requires no aid from the 
civil magistrate.” Thus in the eyes of the 
army, the parliament was worthy of obedience 
only while it guarded this principle; and thus 
we find, that while it marched in triumph from 
victory to victory, even into Scotland, each dis- 
— of their leader which told its success, 
rought also solemn warning, urging them to 
“relieve the oppressed,” “ to grant liberty to 
tender consciences,” and to “ perfect the work 
of the Lord.” The parliament soldiers were in- 
deed the crusaders of the 17th century, possessing 
equal enthusiasm, equal, but better directed bra- 
very, and pledged to a nobler cause. How cha- 
racteristic is the whole battle of Dunbar :— 

“On the night of the 2d,Cromwell held a council 
of war. Here various schemes were urged which 
showed the extremity more than aught else could. 
The propriety of embarking the foot, and striving to 
force a passage for the horse, was debated ; but, the 
wind being boisterous, and the surf running high, the 
project was pronounced altogether inadmissible. It 
was next suggested, as a sort of forlorn hope, that a 
strong reconnoissance should be pushed a little before 
dawn, in the direction of the right; and that accord- 
ing to the result of this movement future operations 
should be guided. This masterly thought was of 
course the suggestion of Cromwell. He had, in the 
course of the afternoon, observed the Scottish general 
bring his main strength of horse and artillery towards 
his right wing, and, with the wonderful foresight that 
almost justified the inspiration attributed to him, he 
at once anticipated some false movement by which 
they might be able to ‘attempt’ the enemy. * * 

“ At three o’clock on the morning of the 3rd of 
September, Cromwell was examining closely with his 
glass every quarter of the enemy’s position, with a 
view to the resolution he had taken. Suddenly he 
saw a column in motion down the southern pass, and, 
at the instant, tossing his arms in the air, exclaimed 
with phrenzied joy—Tue Lorp HaTH DELIVERED 
THEM INTO OUR HANDs! 

“He gave the word to his men, and the armies 





met midway between the hills and the sea, not far 
from Roxburgh-house. The word issued by Leslie 
was the ‘ Covenant;’ that on the side of the parlia- 


mentarians was ‘the Lord of Hosts.’ The conflict, 
which began with the horse, was obstinate and bloody 
—a fierce and terrible dispute at the point of the 
sword. The first division of the English foot was 
overpowered and driven back, when Cromwell or- 
dered up his own regiment, under lieutenant-colonel 
Goff, who made their way against all opposition. 
*At the point of pike,’ wrote Cromwell proudly, 
* they did repell the stoutest regiment the enemy had 
there, merely with the courage the Lord was pleased 
to give; which proved a great amazement to the re- 
sidue of their foot.? The cavalry followed up this 
advantage, charged the infantry who were already 
outflanked and deprived of their usual support, and 
carried confusion into the whole line. Hodgson says, 
‘one of the Scots brigades of foot would not yield, 
though at point of pike and butt-end of the musket, 
until a troop of our horse charged from the one end 
to the other of them, and so left them to the merey 
of the foot.’ In truth, after the right wing was broken, 
the Scots, to use the language of the same writer, 
“routed one another,’ and fell into the most shame- 
ful disorder. The cause of this was obvious enough. 
Their superiority of numbers had now changed from 
a gain to a grievous loss. Their front once broken, 
the fugitives, in rushing over the uneven ground, 
trampled down the men that would in other circum- 
stances have supported them. 

“ A thick fog had hitherto enveloped the scene of 
action. It was just before the moment of victory, 
that the sun suddenly appeared upon the sea, and the 
voice of Cromwell was heard in the accent and with 
the manner of one indeed inspired—inspired by the 
thought of a triumph so mighty and resistless—Now 
LET THE LoRD ARISE AND HIS ENEMIES SHALL BE SCAT- 
TERED! 





“At this a shout broke forth from the English 
soldiers which seemed to rend the sky, and the rout 
of the enemy was complete and frightful. ‘ The 
horse, says Hodgson, fled what way they could get, 
ours pursued towards Haddington ; and the General 
made a halt and sung the hundred and seventeenth 
psalm ; and by the time they had done, their party 
was increased and advancing; the Scots ran and were 
no more heard of that fight. The commander of our 
army was busy in securing prisoners and the whole 
bag and baggage; and afterwards we returned to 
bless God in our tents like Issachar, for the great 
salvation afforded to us that day.’” 

There is a dignity in the enthusiasm of 
Cromwell on this occasion, that bears its own 
witness to his sincerity ; surely he felt himself 
the chosen leader, and believed with the firm 
assurance of faith, that his commission was from 
Heaven. ‘The day after, the victor of Marston 
Moor, Naseby, and Dunbar, found leisure to write 
a simply affectionate letter to his “‘ loving brother 
Richard Major,” (the father-in-law of his son 
Richard,) in which, lightly passing over the par- 
ticulars of his triumph, he continues, “ my love 
to my deare sister, and all your family. Pray 
tell Doll, (his daughter-in-law,) that I do not 
forget her nor her little brat. I expect a plain 
letter from her ;” while to his wife he writes, 
“although I have not much to say, yet I love to 
write to my deare, who is very much in my 
heart. * * My duty to my mother, my love to all 
the familie. Still pray for thine O.C.” It is 
difficult to imagine that a man who had pursued 
a long course of hypocrisy could thus pour forth 
the overflowings of an affectionate heart. Mr. 
Forster has given several of Cromwell’s letters, 
all marked by the same spirit of affectionate 
kindness, one of which, now for the first time 
published, we will insert :— 

“The letter is dated ‘the 15th of August, 1649, 
from aboard the John,’ and runs thus. ‘I could not 
satisfie myselfe to omitt this opportunitye by my 
Sonn of writinge to you, especially there beinge soe 
late and great an occasion of acquaintinge you with 
the happy newes I receaved from L"t Gen! Jones 
yesterday. The Marquis of Ormond besieged Dublin, 
with 19000 men or therabouts. 7000 Scotts and 
3000 more were cominge to that worke. Jones 
issued out of Dublin wt® 4000 foote and 1200 horse, 
hath routed his whole armie, killed about 4000 upon 
the place, and taken 2517 Prisoners aboue 300 
Officers, some of great qualitye. This is an astonish- 
inge mercie so great and seasonable, as indeed we are 
like them that dreamed. What can wee say? The 
Lord fill our souls with thank fulnesse that our mouths 
may bee full of his praise, and our liues too, and 
graunt wee neuer forgett his goodnesse to vs. Theise 
thinges seeme to strengthen our fayth and loue, 
against more difficult tymes. S" pray for mee that I 
may walke worthy of the Lord in all that Hee hath 
called me unto. I have committed my Sonn to you, 
pray give him advise, I envye him not his coftents, 
but I feare hee should be swallowed vp of them. I 
would have him minde and vnderstand businesse, reade 
a little historye, study the mathematicks, and cosmo- 
grafie ; theise are good w" subordination to the thinges 
of God ; better then idlenesse, or more outward worldly 
contents, theise fitt for publick seruices for w°* a man is 
borne. Pardon this trouble, I am thus bould because 
Iknowe you loue me as indeed I doe you, and yours, 
My loue to my deere Sister and my Cozen Ann your 
Daughter and all friends. I rest, S', youre louinge 
Brother, O. Cromwett. Aug. 13th, 1649, from 
aboard the John. S', I desire you not to discomo- 
date your selfe because of the monie due to mee, lett 
not that trouble you, your welfare is as mine, and 
therfore lett me knowe from tyme to tyme, what will 
conveniencye you in any forbearance, I shall answare 
you in itt, and bee readye to acomodate you, and 
therfore doe your other businesse, let not this hinder.’” 

The volume concludes, rather abruptly, at 
the battle of Worcester; that part of Crom- 
well’s conduct, therefore, which Mr. Forster 
considers most censurable does not come under 
notice. Sufficient, however, we trust, has been 
said to warn the reader against too hastily build- 





ing his opinion, either of Cromwell or his time, 
upon the “sandy foundations” of Clarendon » 
Burnet, or, indeed, nine-tenths of the historian, 
who have set themselves to write the life ¢ 
this misunderstood but wonderful man. 





Excursions in the Mountains of Ronda anj 
Granada. By Captain C. R. Scott. 2 vo, 
8vo. Colburn. 

Captain Scott has collected in these volumes the 
reminiscences of several excursions made in the 
South of Spain while he was quartered at Gibral. 
tar, and which were chiefly undertaken to relieyg 
the tedious uniformity of an officer’s life in tha 
garrison. But as the hurried notes of such visity 
afforded scanty materials for two octavo volumes, 
he has supplied the deficiency: by dissertations 
on the ancient geography of Andalusia, Carlis 
speculations on the political aspect of Spain, and 
legends of the French war, which have neither 
the probability of truth, nor the interest of 1. 
mance. We are told by a high military autho. 
rity,—the red-nosed lieutenant in the Tales of the 
Great St. Bernard,—that ‘“‘ Geography is not the 
science in which English soldiers excel : officers of 
the line leave the matter to the artillery, the an 
tillery to the engineers, and the engineers to Pro. 
vidence.” Captain Scott is by no means an ex 
ception to the rule, and we shall therefore leave 
his settling and unsettling the localities memor 
able in classical or Moorish history, to the usual 
fate of such dissertations, to be skipped by the 
readers for amusement, and rejected by the 
readers for instruction. We must dismiss the 
Captain’s political speculations with even lew 
ceremony: all the world has become heartily 
sick of the endless changes rung on popery, de- 
mocracy, and the perils of education; and the 
very little interest at any time taken by the 
people of England in the present Spanish con- 
test is quite exhausted. But the provinces sever 
ed ‘by the chain of the northern Andalusian 
mountains from the rest of Spain, possess s 
many marked peculiarities, both in the country 
and the population, that even a careless visitor, 
which Captain Scott is not, could scarcely travel 
through it without adding to our stores of infor 
mation. Most persons who would be disposed 
to extend their continental tours to the ancient 
kingdoms of the Moors are deterred by the 
countless anecdotes of robberies and assassina- 
tions related of this romantic and wild country; 
but Captain Scott, who has traversed Andalusia, 
including the kingdom of Granada, at all see 
sons and in all directions, never met one perilous 
adventure, and found very few of the throat- 
cutting stories, which were everywhere abundant, 
authenticated by facts :— 

“The state of the country is such, that whens 
robbery actually is committed—and such crimes will 
be perpetrated in the best regulated countries—the 
traveller hears of it from so many different people, 
but related with such various attendant circum- 
stances, and stated to have occurred in so many dif- 
ferent places, that he naturally multiplies it into a 
dozen at least. It is in this way that foreigners, who 
in general know but little of the language, and still 
less of the topography, of the country, become dupes 
to this system of deception, and adopt in consequence 
a most unfavourable opinion of Spanish honesty; 
regarding every fierce-looking fellow, with pierci 
black eyes, a three days’ beard, and a long 
stuck in his sash, as a robber; and every Cross on 
the road side as the memento mori of some waylaid 
traveller. Whereas, in point of fact, if this moun 
tainous and intricate tract were peopled by our own 
more highly educated and civilized countrymen, 
fear—in spite of our vigilant and, it must be con- 
fessed, admirable police—we should be liable to have 
our pockets picked in a much less delicate and ut 
obtrusive manner, than is now practised in the streets 
of London. 

“That robberies and murders have taken place 
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with most revolting cruelty, is most true; but they 
have almost always been perpetrated at a time that 
sme unusual political excitement agitated the 
country, unnerving the arm of power, and even— 
gs has often been the case—placing the civil autho- 
tities at the mercy of a ruffian band of undisciplined 
soldiers.” 

Ronda is the first object of interest to travel- 
Jers who enter Spain through Gibraltar ; its ex- 
traordinary position in the Serrania de Ronda, 
which seems like the roots of the mountain-ridge 
that traverses the Peninsula, and the peculiar 
character of the river Guadiaro, which waters its 
basin, never fail to strike a foreigner with wonder 
and awe :— 

“ The principal branch of this mountain stream 
takes its rise to the eastward of Ronda, amongst 
some curiously jagged and fantastic peaks, on which 
have most appropriately been bestowed the name of 
the ‘Old Woman’s Teeth,’ (Dientes de la Vieja.) 
Escaped from their fangs, the gurgling rivulet, in- 
creased by numerous tributary streams, directs its 
course more leisurely through the vale, winding its 
way amongst luxuriant vineyards, orchards, olive- 
grounds, and corn-fields, until it reaches the foot of 
the crag, on which, as has before been stated, stands 
the city of Ronda. Here it would appear that nature 
had, in early ages, presented a barrier to the further 
progress of the stream ; asa rocky ledge stretches 
quite across the bed of this portion of the valley, and 
most probably, by damming up the waters poured 
down from the mountain ravines, formed a lake on 
itseastern side. But, gathering strength from resist- 
ance, the little mountain torrent eventually worked 
itself an outlet, and now rushes foaming through a 
deep, narrow chasm, leaping from precipice to preci- 
pice, until, the rocky barrier forced, it once more 
reaches a level country. 

“On either side of the fearful chasm—or Tajo, as 
it is called in the language of the country—which 
the persevering torrent has thus worked in the rocky 
ledge, stands the city of Ronda; one portion of 
which, encircled by an old embattled wall, that over- 
hangs the southern cliff of the fissure, is distin- 

ished as the Old Town, and as the site of a Roman 
city; whilst the more widely spread buildings on the 
opposite bank bear the name of El Mercadillo, or 
New Town.” 

The view from the parapet of the bridge which 
spans this chasm is said to be “ quite enchant- 
ing;” but Ronda owes its present prosperity not 
to the romance of its situation, but to its favour- 
able position for smuggling. Its vicinity to 
Gibraltar and Cadiz, the intricacy of the paths 
between it and the Mediterranean shore, and 
the miserable state of the Spanish army and 
police, foster the contraband trade, especially as 
the country affords the same facilities for getting 
smuggled goods away from Ronda, as for bring- 
ing them to it. The bribery of the authorities 
employed in the preventive (?) service is appa- 
rently recognized by the Court of Madrid. Cap- 
tain Scott informs us— 

“Tt was no unusual thing to send regiments, that 
were very much in arrears of pay, to garrison the 
lines in front of Gibraltar ; and so well was the rea- 
son of their being sent there understood, that some- 
times they would take the settlement of accounts 
into their own hands. I recollect the regiment of La 
Princesa refusing—officers and men—to embark for 
Ceuta, because they had not been allowed to remain 
long enough before Gibraltar to pay themselves. The 
regiment was permitted to remain three months 
longer, and at the expiration of that time embarked 
perfectly satisfied: a rare instance of moderation.” 

From Ronda our traveller proceeded to Ma- 
laga, a place once familiar to the ears of British 
merchants, but whose trade has been all but an- 
tihilated bythe suicidal policy of the Spanish 
government. Here is established one of the two 
toyal manufactories which have the monopoly of 
supplying cigars and snuff for the whole of Spain. 

tain Scott enters into a curious statistical 
culation, to show that the supply scarcely 
exeeeds one-tenth of the demand, and, conse- 
quently, that nine-tenths of the tobacco con- 





sumed in Spain is smuggled. From Malaga our 
author went to Granada, by a picturesque route 
which led him to some of the places most memo- 
rable in the Moorish wars, particularly the castle 
of Alhama, one of whose plaintive legends has 
been translated by Byron. Captain Scott's ac- 
count of Granada and the Alhambra is inferior 
to Inglis’s in interest and precision; his descrip- 
tion of the Mezquita, or great mosque of Cordoba, 
is better, but the details of the edifice have been 
repeatedly given to the public. The episcopal 
palace of Cordoba contains portraits of all the 
prelates who have filled that see, and some of 
them are remarkable for quaint conceits, which 
could scarcely have been expected from such 
grave personages :— 

“One old gentleman, who was not exalted to the 
episcopal see until he had attained a very advanced 
age, by way of giving a sarcastic reproof to his 
patron, had his portrait taken, with a grim figure of 
death placing a mitre on his head. Another paint- 
ing represents death holding the mitre in one hand, 
whilst with the other he is directing a dart at his 
victim’s breast ; leaving us to infer, that the bishop 
died whilst the pope’s diploma was yet on its way to 
him from Rome.” 

In this portion of his tour, Captain Scott had 
frequent occasion to notice the waning influ- 
ence of the Romish clergy, but it is impossible 
to discover whether he deems the change preg- 
nant with good or with evil. His dislike of 
liberalism neutralizes his dislike of popery, and 
he hesitates to choose between the Constitution 
and the Inquisition. The exhibition which he 
witnessed at Cordoba seems to show that liberty 
and Romanism form a very incongruous mix- 
ture :— 

“ During our stay at Cordoba we witnessed the 
grand procession of Corpus Christi, at the commence- 
ment of Lent, which is considered one of the most 
holy and imposing exhibitions of the Hispano-Roman 
church. It was a lamentably splendid sight ; for a 
more heterogeneous, hetorodoxical mixture of bigot- 
ry and liberty, superstition and constitution, wax 
candles and fixed bayonets, it never fell to my lot 
to witness. It moved through the streets, preceded 
by a military band of music, which played Riego’s 
Hymn and the Tragala* alternately, with sacred 
airs and mournful di This was only in keeping 
with the rest of the absurdities of the ceremony; but 
it was a crying sin to compel the poor old bishop to 
parade through the streets in his full canonicals, at a 
pas de valse. 

“The Cordobeses of all classes are held to be very 
religious, and particularly ‘ servil ;’ and this degrading 
exhibition was, probably, got up by the exaltado 
party, then in the ascendant, to bring the prelate and 
priestly office into contempt.” 

On the road from Cordoba to Seville, Captain 
Scott witnessed a curious peculiarity of Andalu- 
sian agriculture :— 

“ During our ride, we observed a number of men 
advancing in skirmishing order across the country, 
and thrashing the ground most savagely with long 
flails. Curious to know what could be the motive 
for this Xerxes-like treatment of the earth, we turn- 
ed out of the road to inspect their operations, and 
found they were driving a swarm of locusts into a 
wide piece of linen spread on the ground at some 
distance before them, wherein they were made pri- 
soners. These animals are about three times the 
size of an English grasshopper. They migrate from 
Africa, and their spring visits are very destructive ; 
for in a single night they will entirely eat up a field 
of young corn. 

“The Caza de Langostast is a very profitable 
business to the peasantry ; as, besides a reward ob- 
tained from the proprietor of the soil in consideration 
for service done, they sell the produce of their chasse 
for manure at so much a sack.” 

The tunny fishery is an animating spectacle, 
but it is fast declining in value and importance. 





« *« Swallow it;’ the substance of the song being, if you 
do n° like it (the constitution), you must swallow it, dog!” 

“+ Lobster-hunting—such is the name for Locust in 
Spanish.” 





Captain Scott had the good fortune to see a shoal 
netted at Conil, on his road to Cadiz. The tunny 
is a powerful fish, being nearly the size and 
shape of a porpoise; when drawn into the shal- 
low water, it makes the most furious struggles to 
escape from the net :— 

“ The scene now becomes very animated. When 
the draught is heavy—as it was in this instance—and 
there is a possibility of the net being injured, and of 
the fish escaping if it be drawn at once to land, the 
fishermen arm themselves with harpoons, or stakes, 
having iron hooks at the end, and rush into the sea 
whilst the net is yet a considerable distance from the 
shore, surrounding it, and shouting with all their 
might to frighten the fish into shallow water, when 
they become comparatively powerless. 

“In completing the investment of their prey, 
some of the fishermen are obliged even to swim to 
the outer extremity of the net, where, holding on by 
the floats with one hand, they strike, with singular 
dexterity, such fish as approach the edge, in the hope 
of effecting their escape, with a short harpoon held 
in the other. The men in the boats, at the same 
time, keep up a continual splashing with their oars, 
to deter the tunny from attempting to leap over the 
hempen enclosure; which, nevertheless, many suc- 
ceed in doing, amidst volleys of * Carajos !’ 

“ The fish are thus killed in the water, and then 
drawn in triumph on shore. They are allowed to 
bleed very freely ; and the entrails, roes, livers, and 
eyes, are immediately cut out, being perquisites of 
different authorities.” 

The account of Cadiz and of Xeres contains 
little of novelty or interest; but the description 
of the mode in which sherries are manufactured 
deserves to be quoted :— 

“ The old wines are kept in huge casks—not much 
inferior in size to the great tun of Heidelberg—called 
* Madre’ butts ; and some of these old ladies contain 
‘wine that is 120 years of age. It must, however, be 
confessed, that the plan adopted in keeping them up, 
partakes somewhat of the nature of ‘une imposture 
delicate ;’ since, whenever a gallon of wine is taken 
from the 120 year old butt, it is replaced by a like 
quantity from the next in seniority, and so on with 
the rest; so that even the very oldest wines in the 
store are daily undergoing a mixing process. It is 
thus perfectly idle, when a customer writes for a ‘ten- 
year old’ butt of sherry, to expect to receive a wine 
which was grown that number of years previously. 
He will get a most excellent wine, however, which 
will, probably, be prepared for him in the following 
manner :—Three-fourths of the butt will consist of a 
three or four year old wine, to which a few gallons 
of Pajarete, or Amontillada, will be added, to give the 
particular flavour or colour required ; and the re- 
mainder will be made up of various proportions of 
old wines, of different vintages: a dash of brandy 
being added, to preserve it from sea-sickness during 
the voyage. To calculate the age of this mixture 
appears, at first sight, to involve a laborious arithme- 
tical operation. But it is very simply done, by 
striking an average in the following manner :—T' 
Sond, we will suppose, is a four-years’ old wine, with 
which figure we must, therefore commence our calcu- 
lations. To flavour and give age to this foundation, 
the hundred and twenty years’ old ‘ madre’ is made 
to contribute a gallon, which, being about the 
hundreth part of the proposed butt, diffuses a year’s 
maturity into the composition. The centigenarian 
stock-butt next furnishes a quantity, which in the 
same way adds another year to its age. The next in 
seniority supplies a proportion equivalent to a space 
of two years; and a fourth adds a similar period to 
its existence. So that, without going further, we have 
4+1+1+42+2= 10, as clear asthe sun at noon-day, 
or a demonstration in Euclid.” 

Passing over Seville and its exaggerated beau- 
ties, we turn to the description of a novelty in 
Spain, a rising town, or rather village, recently 
erected near the baths of Manilla, which has 
become a favourite resort of valetudinarians from 
Gibraltar, the distance being only seventeen 
miles :— 

“ The little village is built with the regularity of 
even Wiesbaden itself, but nothing can well be more 
different in other respects than it is from that, or any 
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other watering-place which I have ever visited. It 
consists of five or six parallel stacks of houses, form- 
ing streets which open at one end upon the bank 
overhanging the now sulphurated stream, that flows 
down from Casares; and which abut, at the other, 
against the side of the lofty mountain whence the 
medicated spring issues. These streets are covered 
in with trellis-work, over which vines are trained, 
rendering them cool, as well as agreeable to the 
sight. ‘The houses are all built on a uniform plan, 
namely, they have no upper story, and contain 
but one room each; which room is furnished with 
the usual Spanish kitchen-range—that is, with three 
or four little bricked stoves built into a kind of 
dresser. By this arrangement, every room is, of 
itself, capable of forming a complete establishment ; 
and in most cases, indeed, it does serve the triple 

of a kitchen, a refectory, and a dormitory, 
to its frugal inmates. When a family is large, 
however, an entire lareet must be hired for its 
accommodation.” 

It is evident from these volumes that Captain 
Scott had no intention of making a book when 
he took his excursions in Andalusia. He kept 
no journal, and took very hasty notes; hence he 
was reduced to the necessity of combining the 
reminiscences of several excursions, and of re- 
signing in a great degree the individual interest 
of personal narrative, and trusting to general 
descriptions. More than a hundred pages are 
occupied with the apocryphal adventures of a 
guerilla chief, whose multiplied crimes would 
furnish incidents for some scores of melo-dramas, 
the moral being that they arose from his having 
been educated above his station, and thus ex- 
posed to the taint of liberal opinions. Still more 
puerile are the legend of the Fairy Bridge, and 
the adventures of the Knight of San Fernando. 
We regret that Captain Scott should have eked 
out materials which, though scanty, were of some 
value, by incredible and incongruous fictions ; 
his perverse determination to bring in politics on 
every occasion, and on no occasion, might be 

rdoned; his geographical dissertations might 
S endured, but his romances deserve no better 
fate than that which Don Quixote’s housekeeper 
assigned to her master’s collection of chivalrous 
fictions. Few will read them without being 
tempted to exclaim, in the language of the au- 
thor, but certainly not of Persius, “ Quantam est 
in rebus inane!” 








THE ANNUALS FoR 1839. 
The Book of Beauty.—Twelve portraits illus- 


trate this volume—a welcome improvement on 
the imaginative insipidities formerly contributed 
by the artists. But it must, nevertheless, be con- 
fessed that some of the Ladies are beauties only 
as some of the Lords who Write in it are poets 
—that is, by courtesy. The two most attractive 
portraits are Mr. Lucas’s Viscountess Mahon; 
and Mr. Landseer’s Viscountess Fitzharris ; the 
former, because it is free from that conventional 
and modish prettiness which spoils so many of 
Mr. Chalon's works (vide the Duchess of Suther- 
land, Lady Fanny Cowper, and, worst of all, 
Miss Cockayne, in the volume before us)—the 
latter, from the breadth and simplicity of its 
costume, and the serene sweetness of its coun- 
tenance. ‘The letter-press has been collected 
with Lady Blessington’s usual tact, and contains 
contributions from personages not to be met 
with in other Annuals—witness Lord Abinger’s 

litical allegory, Mr. Trelawney’s extravagant 

ut highly-coloured ‘Sahib Tulwaar,’ and Mr. 
Wilkinson’s Moghrebee Tale. We must further 
note for commendation, among the prose stories, 
‘Lhe Young Mother,’ by the Editress, a sketch 
true to life—and Barry Cornwall's ‘ Chapter of 
Fragments,’ and then proceed to make some 
extracts from the poetry. If Miss Mitford has 
the best long poems of the year, Lady Blessington 
has the best short ones. ' 





Ode to a Leafless Tree in June. 
BY SIR LYTTON BULWER. 


Desolate Tree, why are thy branches bare? 
Vhat hast thou done, 
To win strange winter from the summer air, 
Frost from the sun? 


Thou wert not churlish, in thy palmier year, 
Unto the herd; 

Tenderly gav’st thou shelter to the deer, 
Home to the bird. 


And ever, once, the earliest of the grove, 
Thy smiles were gay; 

Opening thy blossoms with the haste of love, 
To the young May. 


Then did the bees, and all the insect wings, 
Around thee gleam; 

Feaster and darling of the gilded things 
That dwell i’ th’ beam. 


Thy liberal course, poor prodigal, is sped, 
How lonely now! 

How bird and bee, late parasites, have fled 
Thy leafless bough! 


Tell me, sad tree, why are thy branches bare? 
What hast thou done, 

To win strange winter from the summer air, 
Frost from the sun ? 


“ Never,” replied that forest-hermit, lone, 
(Old truth and endless!) 

“Never for evil done, but fortune flown, 
Are we left friendless.” 


“Yet wholly, nor for winter, nor for storm, 
Doth Love depart: 

We are not all forsaken, till the worm 
Creeps to the heart! 


“Ah! nought without—within thee, if decay— 
Can heal or hurt thee! 
Nor boots it, if thy heart itself betray, 
yho may desert thee”! 


We can only allude to pleasant verses by Mr. 
B. D’Israeli, Mr. J. Smith, and Mr. C. Swain, 
and to others by the Editress herself, L. E. L., 
Miss Garrow, and Mrs. Holme. The next 
passage we shall steal, is a portion of one of Mr. 
Landor’s dramatic Fragments. The scene is the 
Tower—the time the days of Harry the Eighth 
—the personages shall speak for themselves. 


ConsTABLE (falling on his knecs). 
My Queen! 

ANNE (BoLryn). Arise, Sir Constable! 

Con. My Queen, 
Heaven's joys lie close before you! 

ANNE. And you weep? 
Few days, I know, are left me; they will melt 
Ail into one, all pure, all peaceable... . 

No starts from slumber into bitter tears, 
No struggles with sick hopes and wild desires. 
= * * 7 . 


(ConstaBLE on his knecs presents the writ of Execution.) 

I can do nothing now....take back that writing 
And tell them so, poor souls! Say to the widow 
1 grieve, and can but grieve for her; persuade her, 
That children, although fatherless, are blessings ; 
And teach those little ones, if e’er you see them, 
They are not half so badly off as some. 
Fold up the paper—put it quite aside...... 
Iam no queen; I have no almoner.... 
Ah, now I weep indeed! Put, put it by! 
Many....I grieve (yet, should I grieve’) to think it, 
Many will often say when I am gone 
They once had a young Queen to pity them. 
Nay, though I mentioned I had nought to give, 
Yet dash not on your head, nor grapple so 
With those ungentle hands, while kam here, 
A helpless widow's innocent petition. 
Smoothe it: return it with all courtesr,— 
Smoothe it, I say again; frame sume kind words, 
And see they find their place, then tender it. 
What! in this manner gentlemen of birth 
Present us papers? turn they thus away, 
Putting their palms between their eyes and us? 
Sir I was queen. ...and you were kind to me 
When I was queen no longer....Why so changed? 
Give it....but what is now my signature? 
Ignorant are you, or incredulous 
That not a clasp is left me? not a stone, 
The vilest: not chalcedony; not agate. 
Promise her all my dresses when....no, no-... 
I am grown superstitious; they might bring 
Misfortune on her, having been Anne Boleyn’s. 

Con. Lady, I wish this sefoll.could suffecate 
My voice. One order I must disobey, 
To place it in your hand, and mark you read it. 
I lay it at your feet, craving your pardon 
And God's, my Lady! 

ANNE. Rise up, give it me, 
I know it ere I read it; but I read it 
Because it is the king's, whom I have sworn 
To love and to obey. 

Con. (Aside). Her mind’s distraught! 
Alas! she smiles! A 














One more poem, and our ‘notice must ehag, 
Song. sae de 


BY R. M. MILNES, ESQ. M.P. 

I wandered by the brook-side, / 

I wandered by the mill, ’ A 
T could not hear the brook flow, 

The noisy wheel was still, 
There was no burr of grasshopper, 

No chirp of any bird— ’ 
But the beating of my own heart 

Was all the sound [ heard. 


Isat beneath the elm-tree, 
I watched the long, long shade, 
And as it grew still longer, 
I did not feel afraid ; 
For Listened for a footfall, 
I listened for a word— 
But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 
He came not—no, he came not, 
The night came on alone, 

The little stars sat one by one, 
Each on his golden throne; 
The evening air past by my cheek, 

The leaves above were stirred,— 
But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 
Fast, silent tears were flowing, 
When something stood behind, 
A hand was on my shoulder, 
I knew its touch was kind; 
It drew me nearer—nearer— 
We did not speak a word, 
But the breathing of our own hearts 
Was all the sound we heard. 


Beauty's Costume.—Ten lines will sufficiently 
characterize and recommend this book of dresses, 
which, whether as regards. choice of subject, or 
execution, is superior to \the previous volume, 
The German costume, that of the fair Gabrielle, 
and the first of the two costumes of the court of 
Louis Quinze, are our favourites. ‘Mr: Ritchie 
is too little of a trifler ‘to have been intrusted 
with ‘the letter-press illustrating these “ subtle. 
ties,"—-some tiffany lady-writer would have 
made a better editor. 
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aor. POWELL'S REPLY TO SIR D. BREWSTER. 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
Oxford, Nov. 19, 1838. 

Qsservinc in your last number a letter from 
sir D. Brewster, referring to a paper of mine, may I 

your insertion of the following brief remarks ; 
jn which, without entering on the details of contro- 
yersial discussion, I will offer a simple statement of 
the case, from which your scientific readers will form 
their own conclusions. 

The question at issue is simply this :—Fraunhofer 
determined, in the interference-spectrum, the values of 
the wave-lengths for the definite rays as they there 

ar,—that is, in a form far more closely condensed 
together (especia!ly towards the blue end) than they 
appear even in the least dispersed of the refractiun- 


ira. 

, in the refraction-spectra, the corresponding 
rays are not only far more widely separated, but those 
which appear single in the interference-spectra, and 
even in the lower dispersive media, are resolved into 
assemblages of several lines in the higher. This is 
especially the case with the rays called (G) and (H); 
the latter consisting of two widely separated bands, 
the former, of a series of small lines. 

Now, when we attempt to compare the two, how 
are we to determine to which precise part of the ez- 
panded refraction-ray the value of the wave-length 
belongs, which was found for the condensed interfer- 
ence-ray? Can it be said to belong to any one part 
rather than another? 

Hence, it appeared to me the only fair and reason- 
able method, to take the mean of the expanded set of 
linesas corresponding to the value of the wave-length, 
given for the condensed line. This method I followed 
in all my former calculations. 

Of the precise designations of (G) and (H), referred 
to by Sir D. Brewster in the Edinburgh Eneyclo- 
pedia, nothing whatever appears in Fraunhofer’s 
memoir, as translated in the Edinb. Philos. Journal, 
No. 18, from which I derived my knowledge of his 
investigations. 

With reference to the other point alluded to, I 
would submit, that when we shall have the wave- 
lengths determined by the interference-spectra for 
other sets of lines, (such as those formed in Sir D. 
Brewster's beautiful experiments,) then, and not till 
then, those sets of lines will be available for the pur- 
poses I had in view. I sincerely hope such deter- 
minations will be made. 

Your obedient servant, 
Baven Powe t. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


We did not flatter ourselves with the expectation 
that the arguments of M. Valenciennes and Prof. 
Owen, in favour of the mammiferous character of the 
Stonesfield remains, would induce M. de Blainville 
to retract the opinions which he had expressed be- 
fore the French Acadeiny ; but, under all the cir- 
cumstances, we deemed it probable that he would 
waive the farther discussion of the subject. If really 
acting under a conviction, that Baron Cuvier had 
assigned to the pretended fossil opossum, too high a 
tank in the scale of animal organization, having once 
proclaimed to the scientific world that belief, it was 
natural to suppose that a fresh stimulus would be 
given to research ; and that thus new discoveries, or 
at any rate an acquaintance with the original speci- 
mens, in lieu of casts or figures, would afford him fresh 
grounds for again introducing his genus Amphitherium 
to the notice of his fellow savans. Even Dr. Buckland 

imself, we have reason to imagine, felt so satisfied that 
M. de Blainville would stand alone in his erroneous 
belief, that it would have occasioned us no surprise, 
had we found the bone of contention quietly restored 
to its glass case in the Ashmolean Museum, its label 
having “requiescat in pace” in the hand-writing of 
the learned Geological Professor himself; and the last 
characteristic designation, Botheratiotherium Buck- 
i, bly to the established laws of scientific 
nomenclature, taking precedence of the three syno- 
nyms severally proposed by Cuvier, De Blainville, 
and Valenciennes. Our assumption, however, it seems 
been premature: M. de Blainville has re-opened 
question. in a second memoir, submitted to the 
French Academy on the 22nd of October, and Fob- 


by Prof. Owen. The latter was read at the meeting 
of the Geological Society on Wednesday,* and was 
followed up by a protracted and brilliant discussion. 
The laws of etiquette in force at the Geological So- 
ciety, forbid us to notice either persons or opinions, 
in reference to the debates which arise at the assem- 
blies of that body, and we can therefore only in- 
timate, in general terms, that the result was more 
favourable to the views of M. de Blainville than 
we were prepared to expect; perhaps, indeed, 


the subject of discussion, 


moir of M. de Blainville, which concerns our- 
selves, and in which he thus expresses himself— 


nal, the Atheneum, has already laid before his 
readers’ the point at issue in this discussion, not 


quarries of Stonesfield, more fragments, sufficiently 
demonstrative, will be discovered. In the meantime, 
to avoid, as he says, the suspicion of partiality to- 
wards any one of the three generic terms already 
established, he has himself proposed that of Bothe- 


so that science is already embarrassed with four or 
five denominations to designate a being, the real 
nature of which is involved in obscurity.” 
that an innocent joke of ours has strangely misled 
M. de Blainville ; if, however, the sentiment which 
his reproof conveys be but stamped upon the recollec- 
tion of his readers, let it not be said that he has 
written in vain. If there be one thing more than 
another which now seems likely to leave zoology in 
the rear of other branches of human knowledge— 


philosophical pursuit the laughing-stock of those who 
glory in the cultivation of the more exact sciences— 
it is the assumption of a power, on the part of some 
professing Naturalists, to determine, almost at a 
glance, the natural affinities of the beings which com- 
pose the animate portion of creation, and the con- 


ministering, not to the interests of science, but to 
their own short-lived and spurious reputation. 

Mrs. Grant of Laggan’s death, recently announced, 
has withdrawn from Scotland one of the oldest mem- 
bers of its literary circles. Till a very late period, 
this venerable lady was the centre of aselect society : 
it is now many years since she ceased publication,— 
so many, indeed, that to give a correct list of her 
works is beyond our power. Those best known in 
England are, her charming ‘Memoirs of an Ame- 
rican Lady,’ her * Essay on the Superstitions of the 
Highlands,’ and her ‘ Letters from the Mountains.’ 
As regards style, they belong to a past literary dy- 
nasty, but a recent re-perusal of them has disposed 


ratiotherium for the pretended opossum of the oolite ; | 


We fear, | 


nay, which even threatens to make this object. of 


fusion engendered by the wanton multiplication of 
family and generic appellations, for the purpose of 


has drawn forth an express paper on the subject | 


A commemoration of Purcell was held in West- 
minster Abbey on Tuesday morning: a number of 
vocalists meeting there, according to recent annual 
custom, to assist in the musical services of the day, 


| which were selected from the works of England's 


| merous, and the performance most imposing. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


greatest, composer. The attendance was very nu- 
It 
is interesting to note the revival of a sound taste 
for the works of our ancestors. As critics, who do 
their best (following John Gilpin’s arrangement of 
his bottles), “*to keep the balance true,” we may 


sufficiently so to prove the impossibility of solv- | appear cold and pragmatical; but we must once 
ing the problem, without having recourse to the | again hint that some of the excellence of these an- 
chisel and hammer in the quarries of Stonesficld. | cient works—written when the resources of com- 
The question, however, is again shortly to be made | position were but imperfectly understood—has always 
In the meantime, it only | appeared, to us, to exist in the enthusiasm of the 
remains for us to notice a passage in the last me- | listener. 


At the same time it would be a ridieu- 
lous affectation to deny the force—the expressive- 
ness—the melody, which are to be found in frag- 


“T ought also, in conclusion, to announce to the} ments throughout the whole of Purcell’s music. 
Academy, that the editor of the English jour- | Had he not been so early in life translated to “that 


blessed place where only his harmony can be exceed- 
ed,” (to quote his epitaph), he might have run aclose 


doubting but that, by continued research in the | race with Handel in the highest walks of sacred 


music. 

The link between Purcell and the Tiédtre de la 
Renaissance, just opened at Paris, is supplied by 
“native talent’—Madame Thillon, the new canta- 
trice who has just made her successful appearance 
there in a ballad-opera, beingan Englishwoman. It 
is odd enough to find the feuilletonists—ignorant of 
the European reputations of Cecilia Davies, and Bil- 
lington, and Braham; ignorant of Miss Kemble, 
now about to appear at La Scala; and Mrs. Shaw, 
now in Germany; and Miss Novello, now in Russia; 


| forgetful of Madame Albertazzi's origin; forgetful, 


too, that France has never produced a singer 
(save Duprez) much prized out of France—express- 
ing surprise at Madame Thillon’s success, because 
“l’ Angleterre nest pas le pays des rossignols!” The 
music of the opera aforesaid, (‘Lady Melvil’ being 
its name,) is by Grisar—a young Belgian, not many 
years since learning commerce in a Liverpool count- 
ing-house. After a very few months of forced ap- 
plication, he took flight thence, for pursuits more 
congenial, and here he is figuring by the side of 
Victor Hugo, and Meyerbeer—for the latter has pto- 
mised a new work to the ci-devant Ventadour ! 
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STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 19.—The first meeting of the present Session 
was well attended. ~Col. Sykes, V.P., in the chair. 
Twelve gentlemen were elected Fellows, and twenty- 
nine were proposed as candidates. 

The first paper read, was the Third Report of the 
Society’s Committee appointed to inquire into the 
state of Education in the Metropolis. It contained 
a description of the schools in the parishes of St. 
George, St. James, and St. Anne ; which completes 
the account of all the parishes in Westminster. The 





us rather to doubt whether we may not have lost, 
rather than to be sure that we bave gained much since 
they were written. Mrs.Grant bore but one character 


being as amiable as she was intelligent. 

Besides the score of authentic portraits of the 
Queen already noticed in our columns, and Mr. 
Sully’s likeness now in the engraver’s hands—Mr. 
Fowler has produced yet another, which is in the 
possession of Messrs. Welch & Gwynne, St. James's 
Street, and which Mr. Gibbon is about to engrave. 
The new portrait is merely a bust; though her Ma- 
jesty wears the royal diadem, the purple, and ermine, 
its effect, as a whole, is simple. 
the Queen’s countenance—where the difficulty for 
the painter has always been felt to lie—has been 
rendered, by Mr. Fowler, with greater fidelity than 
by many of his predecessors. 


that his pencil is once again in requisition, and 
that he is engaged on a large picture of the Coro- 
nation of Her Majesty,—a subject well suited to his 
powers. 








N 


among all those admitted to her intimacy—that of 


The lower part of 


The admirers of Mr. Martin will be happy to hear 


* The Report of this. meeting will be given in our next 
umber. f 4 





area of the district, to which the report related, con- 
tains 1,310 acres, of which about half is covered with 
streets, houses, and squares, and half is park, or other 
open ground. Its population, according to the census 
of 1831, was— 











Families. Males. Females. Total. 
St. George’s .... 11,348 26,328 31,881 58,209 
St. James’s...... 8,544 18,019 19,034 37,053 
St. Anne’s ...... 3,904 7,567 8,033 15,600 
23,686 51,914 58,948 ~=110,862 


Which is estimated to be nearly the average number 
of the resident inhabitants at the present time. On 
this assumption, it is found that the number of chil- 
dren between the ages of five and fifteen is 21,502, 
and that 31.6 per cent. of them are receiving some 
kind of instruction in schools. People of rank and 
superior tradesmen constitute a very large portion of 
the population; and a still larger portion is com- 
posed of iniddling tradesmen and smal! shopkeepers. 
The number of poor families who occupy parts of 
houses with a common entrance is 3,891, and, by a 
calculation, about 13 children in every 10 families 
of this class are found to attend the charity, infant, 
dame, or.common, day schools.. The numbers of 
schools and scholars are as follows; wt! 
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Dame Schools.... 32.. 
Common Day.... 36 
Middlin; 


S } Charity. 


Schools 119. 


Sunday Schools .. 7 
Evening Schools.. 7 


- Scholars 3,564 


951 Of whom 321 do not 
33 [attend Day Schools. 


Dame Schools.... 10 
Common Day.... 7 
Middling 


1,325 
385 } Charity. 


-Scholars 3,122 


926 Of whom 608 do not 
45 [attend Day Schools. 


Schools 52. 


Sunday Schools .. 
Evening Schools. . 


Common Day.... 12 
Middling 
Superior 


29% 
144 


Dame Schools.... 4 78 
| mia 
229 


744 
” } Charity. 
Schools 27..Scholars 1,069 

Sunday Schools .. 707 Of whom 347 do not 
Evening Schools. . 28 [attend Day Schools. 
The total number of children of poor parents in the 
three parishes who attend the infant, dame, charity, 
and common day schools, is 5,326. The number of 
children of middling tradespeople, who attend the 
middling day schools, is 1,671; and the number of 
children of superior tradespeople, who attend the 
superior day schools, is 758. The total number of 
children attending schools is 7,86], not including a 
number, probably about 197, who attend 9 schools, 
from which direct returns have not been obtained. 
The total number of scholars in Sunday schools is 
2,584, of whom 1,591 also attend day schools. 

Dame Schools—are kept by a female, assisted in 
some instances by a female relative. The average 
charge is 6d. per week, which is much beyond that 
of any charitable institution for teaching young chil- 
dren. The whole number visited was 46, containing 
759 scholars, boys and girls in equal proportion; 379 
are under the age of five years, and the rest between 
five and fifteen. Children are sent to these schools 
principally for the purpose of keeping them out of 
the streets; the parents generally expecting them to 
do nothing, and even requesting that they may not 
be “worried with learning.” For the most part, 
they read from any book which they may happen to 
bring from home. Of the whole 759, about 100 are 
taught to write. The dame was often found to possess 
a shelf full of dusty old books, given to her by the 
families with whom she had lived in service, and con- 
sisting of odd volumes of old periodicals and novels, 
and similar refuse. An old newspaper was much 
oftener seen than the Bible, and a rod was generally 
lying on the table. In five cases, the school-room 
was that in which the whole family dwelt and slept; 
in every case, except two, it was their only sitting 
room ; and, in one instance, it was a shop. Some of 
the dames, who keep a cake-shop in addition to their 
school, seem to have established the one in order to 
attract customers to the other. 

Common and Middling Day Schools.—The number 
of common day schools in the three parishes is 55, 
containing 1,185 scholars, averaging about 21 to each 
school. Boys 486, girls 699. 341 under the age of 
five years, 14 above fifteen years, the rest between 
five and fifteen. The number of middling day schools 
is also 55, containing 167 scholars, or about 30 in 
each school. Boys 882, girls 789. 95 under the 
age of five years, 35 above fifteen years, the rest be. 
tween these two ages. The instruction given in all 
these schools is very imperfect. Writing and arith- 
metic are the principal points to which the attention 
of the parents and the endeavours of the teachers 
are directed. In all the common and middling day 
schools the Bible and Testament are universally used 
as class books, from which the scholars are taught to 
spell and read. The common schools for boys, which 
have a male teacher, have often a cheerless and un- 





favourable appearance, but still are found to be con- 
ducted with considerable judgment and ability in the 
narrow course to which they are confined. The 
opinion which the Committee formed of the masters 
of the middling schools, is, on the whole, favourable. 

Superior Schools.—Of these there are 18; the par- 
ticulars of which were exhibited in several elaborate 
tables with which the Report: was accompanied 


mittee and its agents, who visited and spent a oo. 
siderable time in about 500 houses. 

Moral Statistics of the District to which the Report 
related, that is, the Parishes of St. James, St. George, 
and St. Anne, Soho, by the Rev. E. W. Edgell__ 
The parish of St. Anne contains a poor Population, 
consisting of workmen employed by masters jn 





These schools contain only 758 scholars, of whom 
150 are boarders from distant parts. The small pro- 
portion of this number to the population of the dis- 
trict, is accounted for by the richer classes preferring 
to send their children to schools out of town. 
Charity Schools.—These are divided into—1, A 
parochial school, in which 210 children are boarded, 
clothed, and fed; 2, National and parochial day 
schools, of which there are 14, containing 1,931 chil- 
dren, 1,072 of whom receive gratuitous instruction— 
in therest the payments vary from 1d. per week to Is, 6d. 
per month; 3, British and Foreign schools of which 
there are3,containing 561 scholars, all of whom pay 2d. 
or 3d. per week ; 4, Infant schools, of which there are 
6, containing 980 children, who pay 1d. or 2d. per 
week. In the points of cleanliness and regularity, 
the national and parochial schools, and particularly 
St. George’s National School, are the most com- 
mendable. The British and Foreign schools are, in 
this respect, inferior, but they possess, in other re- 
spects, some advantages. Their scholars have more 
energy and attention, and appear to be impressed 
with the idea of being sent to school, not to waste 
their time, but to learn, In the National schools 
the master performs his duties with greater austerity, 
punishes with a rod, and is regarded with fear ; but 
in the British and Foreign schools he is addressed 
by the scholars with becoming familiarity as their 
friend, and no rod is to be seen. The masters and 
mistresses of all the schools profess to give their 
scholars “a moral and religious education,” but to 
what extent this profession is really put into practice 
the Committee find it impossible to state. A large 
proportion af the common day, middling, and superior 
schoolmasters belong to the Established Church, and 
it was ascertained that at least 20 per cent. were com- 
municants either of the Established Church or of 
Dissenting bodies. With respect to the books in 
general use, the sameness and common-place cha- 
racter of them all is remarkable ; Mavor’s, Vyse’s, 
Guy’s and Carpenter’s spelling books, and Murray's 
Abridged Grammar, &c. No publication of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge was 
met with, nor any one of the Religious Tract Society, 
and, with the exception of one instance, where the 
Saturday Magazine was read as a class book, there 
was seen no publication of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge. The cause of this 
constant adoption of books, of which the cost is at 
least 1s. 6d. each, in preference to the publications 
of these Societies, which offer as much instruction 
for 1d., is attributed to the great prevalence of a 
strong aversion to everything which might be con- 
sidered as connected with charity (the peculiar garb 
of charity children being regarded with perfect 
abhorrence). Another cause assigned is 
able per centage which is allowed to teachers by the 
publishers. The middling and superior schools are 
situated for the most part either in large and open 
streets or in squares, and in ventilation, cleanliness, 
and comfort they are at least equal to the homes 
which the children who attend them can be supposed 
to have: but the dame and common day schools are 
often in narrow, confined, and dirty streets and lanes ; 
however, none of them are so badly ventilated as to 
be offensive, nor, by many degrees, so bad as those 
of Liverpool and Manchester, while a few are as 
neat and clean as any in a country village, and these 
strangely occur in the most crowded parts of the 
district. The Report concluded by expressing an 
acknowledgment of the general civility and obliging- 
ness of the teachers which had been experienced by 
the Committee, in its visits to the schools, and for 
the disposition which had been manifested to promote 
the accomplishment of the object in view. The 
most distressing cases of poverty were witnessed 
without any suggestion having been made for remu- 
neration for the information supplied. It was re- 
marked that cases of idiotcy, deformity, and other 
dreadful afflictions of the mind and body were almost 
entirely unwitnessed by the members of the Com- 
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ber o: and very various trades. The 
population of St. James’s parish resembles that of g 
manufacturing town. The shoemakers and tailor 
have their houses of call, their societies and Clubs, 
and form a large and, within their own class of society, 
an influential body. In St. George’s parish there 
appears to be a much less number of these arti 
since only a few children of such parents are found 
in the schools of this parish. Its poor population 
between Bond Street and Park Lane, consists chiefly 
of grooms, hostlers, cabmen, and other persons ¢on- 
nected with stables. The portion between Grosveno 
Place and the river, is composed of carpenters, brick. 
layers’ labourers, and other workmen engaged in the 
numerous buildings in progress in that locality. 4 
tabular exhibition was given of the names, localities 
and numbers of all the places of public worship in 
the three parishes of the district ; their number of 
sittings, the number and times of their services on 
Sundays and week days, the number of minister, 
and the number of members of Dissenting churches; 
but the numerous deficiencies in the numerical items 
of this table render it only partially useful. The 
following particulars were next introduced:—l1, An 
account of the number of prayer meetings, and 
meetings of temperance societies, describing their 
modes of proceeding and amount of attendance. 2, 
An enumeration of the benefit and friendly societies 
of the district, amounting to 40, giving their names, 
place, and date of establishment. 3, <A list of allthe 
newspapers and other periodical publications taken 
in the coffee houses, public houses, and eating houses 
in the three parishes, stating the number of each 
review, journal, magazine, London, country and 
foreign newspaper, and of numerous cheap periodical 
publications found in these places of resort. The 
three parishes contain 290 public houses and 45 eat- 
ing houses, and the papers having by far the largest 
circulation are the Morning Advertiser and the 
Weekly Dispatch. 4, The numbers and description 
of books in all the small circulating libraries through- 
out the district, showing that novels, old and new, 
are the staple articles in demand, but works of 
an immoral tendency were not met with. 5, 
An account of the penny concerts, and cock and 
hen clubs, of which there are 12 ; the audiences at 
these concerts, which are generally held in public 
houses, are highly decent and decorous, the per 
formers are professional persons of both sexes, 
engaged at about 30s. per week, and the songs 
usually sung are in no respect objectionable. The 
paper concluded with a full account of the criminal 
statistics of the district, accompanied with illustrative 
tables, the materials of which were obtained from the 
Metropolitan Police establishment, from which it 
appears that offences arising from drunken and dis 
otderly conduct are very frequent in this district, but 
that they are committed by persons belonging toa 
higher rank than the labouring classes—that crimes 
of violence, housebreaking, and violent robbery are 
rare—that larcenies in dwelling houses are also rare, 
—but that when they do occur the amount of pro- 
perty stolen is above the average for the whole me 
tropolis, a fact attributable to the opulence of the 
district,—that the proportion of vice and crime among 
females is greater than in the rest of the metropolitan 
district of police, and that the proportion of in: 
persons taken into custody is considerably greater, 
but confined to cases of drunken and disorderly 
conduct. 





ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 9.—The following communications were 
read :— 

1. Astronomical Observations made at the Obser 
vatory at Wilna, in 1835. By M. Slavinski. 

These observations are of a similar nature to those 
made in former years, and communicated to the So 
ciety from time to time. The present collection 
consists of observations of Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, and 
Uranus, as well as of moon-culminating stars, occult 
ations of stars by the moon, and of eclipses of Juph 
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g's satellites. The geocentric right ascension and 
jeclination of each planet, and for each day of ob- 
gration, are compared with the positions deduced 
jom Encke’s Berlin Ephemeris, and the differences 


Pon the most important paper, was a letter from 
Bessel to Sir J. Herschel, dated Konigsberg, 
Oct. 23, of which the following is an extract:— 
Esteemed Sir,—Having succeeded in obtaining a 
Jong looked-for result, and presuming that it will in- 
terest so great and zealous an explorer of the heavens 
s yourself, I take the liberty of making a communi- 
ation to you thereupon. Should you consider this 
communication of sufficient importance to lay before 
other friends of astronomy, I not only have no objec- 
tion, but request you to do so. With this view, I 
isht have sent it to you through Mr. Baily; and I 
dhould have preferred this course, as it would have 
interfered less with the important affairs claiming 
your immediate attention on your return to England. 
But, to you, I can write in my own language, and 
thus secure my meaning from indistinctness. After 
so many unsuccessful attempts to determine the 
parallax of a fixed star, I thought it worth while to 
try what might be accomplished by means of the ac- 
curacy which my great Fraunhofer Heliometer gives 
tothe observations. I undertook to make this inves- 
tigation upon the star 61 Cygni, which, by reason of 
its great proper motion, is perhaps the best of all ; 
which affords the advantage of being a double star, 
and on that account may be observed with greater 
acuracy ; and which is so near the pole that, with 
the exception of a small part of the year, it can 
always be observed at night at a sufficient distance 
from the horizon. I began the comparisons of this 
sar in September 1834, by measuring its distance 
from two small stars of the 11th magnitude, of which 
one precedes, and the other is to the northward. But 
I soon perceived that the atmosphere was seldom 
sufficiently favourable to allow of the observation of 
stars so small; and, therefore, I resolved to select 
brighter ones, although somewhat more distant. In 
the year 1835, researches on the length of the pen- 
dulum at Berlin took me away for three months from 
the observatory; and when I returned, Halley’s 
Comet had made its appearance, and claimed all the 
dear nights. In 1836, I was too much occupied with 
the calculations of the measurement of a degree in 
this country, and with editing my work on the sub- 
ject, to be able to prosecute the observations of 
a Cygni so uninterruptedly as was necessary, in my 
qpinion, in order that they might afford an unequi- 
vocal result. But, in 1837 these obstacles were re- 
moved, and I thereupon resumed the hope that I 
should be led to the same result which Struve ground- 
ed upon his observations of a Lyra, by similar obser- 
vations of 61 Cygni. I selected among the small 
stars which surround that double star, two between 
the 9th and 10th magnitudes; of which one (a) is 
nearly perpendicular to the line of direction of the 
double star ; the other (6) nearly in this direction. 
Thave measured with the heliometer the distances of 
these stars from the point which bisects the distance 
between the two stars of 61 Cygni; as I considered 
this kind of observation the most correct that could 
be obtained, I have commonly repeated the observa- 
tims sixteen times every night. When the atmo- 
sphere has been unusually unsteady, I have, how- 
ever, made more numerous repetitions ; although, by 
this, I fear the result has not attained that precision 
vhich it would have possessed by fewer observations 
on more favourable nights. This unsteadiness of the 
atmosphere is the great obstacle which attaches to all 
the more delicate astronomical observations. In an 
unfavourable climate we cannot avoid its prejudicial 
influence, unless by observing only on the finest 
nights; by which, however, it would become still 
nore difficult to collect the number of observations 
necessary for an investigation. The places of both 
sars, referred to the middle point of the double etar, 
ae for the beginning of 1838, 
Distance. 
a 461°.617 201° 29° 24 
b 706.279 109 22 10 
As the instrument gives, at the same time, the dis- 
tance and angle of position, I have always observed 
both. But the position circle is divided only into 
vhole minutes; which, in the distance of the first 
sar, have the value of 0’.134; in that of the second, 


Angle of Position. 





0°.205. Moreover, other causes exist which may 
render the observation of the angle of position less 
certain than that of the distances. I have, accord- 
ingly, considered the first of these as of less conse- 
quence in so delicate an investigation, and concen- 
trated my attention, as far as I could, upon the latter. 
The following tables contain all my measures of dis- 
tance, freed from the effects of refraction and aberra- 
tion, and reduced to the beginning of 1838. In these 
reductions, the annual variations employed of both 
distances are = +4°.3915 and —2°.825; which I 
have deduced (on the supposition that the stars a 
and } have no proper motions) from the mean mo- 
tions of both stars of 61 Cygni, which M. Argelander 
had lately found by comparison of my determination 
(from Bradley’s observations) for 1755, with his own 
for 1830. In the meantime, we cannot regard these 
variations of distance as the true variations ; because 
the stars compared may have proper motions, and, 
also, because it is not known whether the mean of 
the motions of both stars of 61 Cygni appertains to 
its centre, and whether this (motion) is proportional 
to the time. In what follows, let us denote the true 
variations of the distances by + 4°.3915-+- a’ and 
—2".825 + 6’, the mean distances for the beginning 
of 1835 by a and B; the time, reckoned from this 
beginning, by ¢; the difference of the constants of 
the annual parallax of 61 Cygni, and of the com- 
parison-stars a and b, by a” and (*; and, lastly, the 
coefficients of the parallax depending on the place of 
the earth by a. Then the expressions of the dis- 
tances at the beginning of 1838 are 
For the star a=a+ta’+aa’ 
For the star b=6 +# B’+ af" 
These expressions, as they were at the time of each 
observation, I have written against the observations ; 
we can, therefore, by inspection, perceive how the 
observations agree with the theory. [Here follow 
the two tables above mentioned.] If we compare 
both divisions of these tables, we shall perceive that 
the agreement of the observations with each other 
is considerably augmented by giving to a” and #” 
positive values; or, in other words, by admitting a 
sensible parallax. If we consider this parallax as 
vanishing, the sum of the squares of the remaining 
differences of the eighty-five observations of the star 
a can be diminished only to 4.4487; that of the 
ninety-eight observations of the star b to 4.7108. If, 
however, we determine a” and 3", so that the obser- 
vations may be represented as exactly as possible, we 
can reduce these sums to 1.4448 and 2.4469. By 
this means we obtain the mean error of an observa- 
tion ofthestar a=+0°.1827,of the star 5=+0".1605. 
That the observations of the second star are less 
accurate than those of the first, I consider to be owing 
to the difference of the directions of the two stars 
with respect tothe direction of the double star. The 
way in which I conceive this difference to effect the 
result I shall here leave unexplained ; but refer to 
the complete discussion, which I shall enter into at 
some future time, of the parallax of 61 Cygni. I 
have employed the preceding list of the observations 
of the distances of the star 61 Cygni from a and 8, in 
two different ways, in order to deduce from it results 
from the annual parallax of a Cygni. I have first 
assumed a” and f” as independent of each other; or, 
in other words, considered it as not improbable that 
a and b themselves, may possess sensible parallax. 
In this way I have found, 
For the Star a. 

Mean distance for the be- 

ginning of 1838 ...+es-. 
Annual variation = 

+4°3915—0'.0543 .... +4°.3372.. +07.0398 
Difference of annual paral- 

lax of 61 and a ......a’=+0".3690.. +0°.0283 

For the Star 5. 

Mean distance for the be- 

ginning of 1838 ....++.- 706.2909 
Annual variation = 

—2”.825-+-0'.2426 ..0006 —2".5824 .. +0°.0434 
Difference of annual paral- 

lax of 61 and } ....+e8=+0".2605 .. +07.0278 
The observations seem also to indicate, that the dif- 
ference of the parallaxes of 61 and 4 is smaller than 
that of 61 and a; which must be the case, indeed, if 
bitself have a sensible parallax greater than a. The 
difference of the computed values of a” and f’, in 


Mean Error, 


461°.6094 


fact, exceeds the limits of the probable uncertainty 

ofthe observations ; but it is to be observed that the 

probability of equal values of a’ and f” is not so 

small that we should be inclined to consider the dif- 

ference of the two as proved by the observations, 

Further observations will increase the weight of both 

results, and, at the same time, give more accurate 

values of the annual variations. I have, therefore,| 
deduced a second result from the observations, which 

rests on the supposition that the parallaxes of a and 

b are insensible ; or that a” and 8" are equal. For 

this purpose, since both series must now be brought’ 
into connexion with one another, it was necessary to! 
deduce the weight of the observations contained in’ 
the second series, the weight of those in the first 

series being taken as unit. I have found it=0".6889 ; 

and hence the most probable value of the annual 

parallax of 61 Cygni =0°.3136. On this hypothesis, 
I find the mean distances of both stars fer the be- 
ginning of 1838, to be 461°.6171 and 706’.2791; 
and the corrections of the assumed values of the 
annual variations, = — 0.0293 and +0°.2395. The 
mean error of an observation of the kind of which I 
have assumed the weight as unit, is -++0°.1354, and 
the mean error of the annual parallax of 61 Cygni, 
= + 0.0202. This hypothesis manifestly represents 
the observations somewhat less correctly than the 
first calculation which was instituted ; but what we 
lose in this respect is not sufficient to outweigh the 
decided preference due to this last calculation. We 
can form a judgment upon this point by the follow- 
ing lists of errors of the observations, which contain 
their comparisons with two formule ; namely, that of 
the first calculation and the present hypothesis. I 
have also added a third column, which contains the 
errors that arise when we assume the parallaxes a” 
and #" in the first formula as vanishing. This 
column also shows immediately what differences were 
still to be explained by the annual parallax. It 
shows, in fact, that these differences are commonly 
positive or negative, according as the co-efficient of 
the annual parallax, which the foregoing tables give, 
is positive or negative. [Here follow the two tables 
referred to.}] As the mean error of the annual 
parallax of 61 Cygni (=0".3136) is only + 0°.0202, 
and consequently not +; of its value computed ; and 
as these comparisons show that the progress of thé 
influence of the parallax, which the observations 
indicate, follows the theory as nearly as can be ex- 
pected considering its smallness, we can no longer 
doubt that this parallax is sensible. Assuming it 
0”.3136, we find the distance of the star 61 Cygni 
from the sun 657700 mean distances of the earth 
from the sun: light employs 10.3 years to traverse 
this distance. As the annual proper motion of a 
Cygni amounts to 5.123 of a great circle, the relative 
motion of this star and the sun must be considerably 
more than sixteen semidiameters of the earth's orbit, 
and the star must have a constant aberration of more 
than 52°. When we shall have succeeded in deter- 
mining the elements of the motion of both the stars ~ 
forming the double star, round their common centre 
of gravity, we shall be able also to determine the 
sum of their masses. I have attentively considered 
the preceding observations of the relative positions ; 
but I consider them as yet very inadequate to afford 
the elements of the orbit. I consider them sufficient 
only to show that the annual angular motion is some- 
where about % of a degree ; and that the distance, at 
the beginning of this century, had a minimum of 
about 15°. We are enabled hence to conclude that 
the time of a revolution is-more than 540 years, and 
that the semi-major axis of the orbit is seen under an 
angle of more than 15”. If, however, we proceed 
from these numbers, which are merely limits, we find 
the sum of the masses of both stars less than half 
the sun’s mass. But this point, which is deserving 
of attention, cannot be established until the observa- 
tions shall be sufficient to determine the elements 
accurately. When long-continued observations of 
the places which the double star occupies amongst 
the small stars which surround it, shall have led to 
the knowledge of its centre of gravity, we shall be 
enabled to determine the two masses separately. 
But we cannot anticipate the time of these further 
researches, I have here troubled you with many 
particulars; but I trust it is not necessary to offer 
any excuse for this, since a correct opinion as to 
whether the investigation of the parallax of 61 Cygné 
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has already led to an approximate result, or must 


still be carried further before this can be affirmed of 
them, can only be formed from the knowledge of 


those particulars. Had I merely communicated to 
you the result, I could not have expected that you 
would attribute to it that certainty which, according 
to. my own judgment, it possesses. F, W. Besszt. 


Boranicat Socrery.—Nov. 16,—J. E. Gray, Esq. 
President in the chair.—Specimens of the fruit, bark, 
&e. of Bertholletia excelsa, were exhibited, presented 
by R. H. Schomburgh, Esq. Mr. Chatterley com- 
municated a paper, ‘ On the importance of Botanical 
Statistics, illustrated by the order Conifera,’ in which 
he entered into the consumption, importation, excise 
duty, &c. of the several species of this important 
family. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Royal Academy (Anatom. Lect.) 
Geographical Society ...... ccccccce NIDG, P.M. 
Tues { Zoological Society (Sci. a p. Eight. 
, { Medical and Chirurgical Society ....4 p- : ee 
Wep Medico- Botanical Society ...,...... Eight. 
* '\ Society of Arts . seeeeeeed p- Seven. 
Ta { Botanical Society (Anniversary). Eight. 
UR-\ Society of Antiquaries ....... . Eight. 
Fri. Royal Society (Anniversary) One. 


Mox. 


aeeees 








MUSIC AND T! THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE. 
hie TARLEMWAG the] lies of THE SPIRIT OF AIR; after which 
other Entertainments. 
Re 4 AIR; with THE WATER- 


Nik; with LA SONNAMBULA ; 





wagtte GARDEN, 


This Evening, THE‘ PEST; with THE AGREEABLE 
SURPRISE ; ond Cc HAGS IS COME AG 
Ou Monday, ort a with CHAOS is “COME AGAIN; 


and THE 
‘Teseday, THE Tr MPE: ST; with CHAOS IS COME AGAIN; 
and A'ROWLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 
Wednesday, THE LADY OF LYONS; and CHAOS IS COME 


iA 
Thursday, THE TEMPEST; with CHAOS IS COME AGAIN; 
and fan LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 
Friday WERNEM; and CHARLES "THE SECOND. 


*The Tempest’ at Covent Garden being all the 
rage, a storm of wind has been got up at Drury 
Lane, and the delicate Ariel of Miss P. Horton has 
found a rival in the * Rude Boreas’ of Mr. Wieland 
—though whistling is a sorry substitute for singing. 
*The Spirit of Air’ is as splendid in show and as 
barren of interest as ballets usually are; and only a 
few amusing incidents enliven the tedium of the 
pantomime: the dancing of Herminie Elsler and 
Mr. Gilbert is more remarkable for vigour than grace; 
but the stage is well filled with coryphees, and a 
numerous corps de ballet covers individual defi- 
ciencies ; Wieland, however, is the grand attraction 
—the ‘North wind’ clears the stage at a blow, and has 
it all to himself: he is clad ina winged suit of white 
frost, resplendent with icicles, and wears a pair of 
cheeks like cricket-balls, with a visible blast perpe- 
tually issuing from his mouth. He “swims, ducks, 
and dives in air,” as if it were his native element, and 
flies so naturally that one forgets the string by whicli 
he dangles: he propels the car of the “ spirit of the 
air” by filling her gauze scarf; scatters a party of 
merry-makers, blowing some of the dancers fairly off 
their legs ; sets folks shivering by the fire-side ; puffs 
away caps and wigs; and if he cannot “call spirits 
from the vasty deep,” he draw a liquid “ spirits” 
from the regions of air, of whose potency his irregular 
proceedings give evident proof—in short, he did his 
best to puff off the piece, which, though not so light 
as could be wished, is certainly not burthened with 
meaning. ‘The music, by Mr. Eliason, is lively and 
appropriate; the scenery by the Grieves as beautiful 
as need be; and groups of spirits hang from the 
clouds like chandeliers in a ball-room. 

A superannuated loyal melo-drama by Dimond, 

called ‘The Royal Oak,’ has been resuscitated at 
Covent Garpen ; but what the audiences have done 
to deserve such an infliction we know not. We 
felt for the performers, though we had no sympathy 
for the characters they personated ; and most of all 
we pitied Miss Rainforth, who is brought in to sing, 
* Rest, warrior, rest !? when King Charles exchanges 
his perch on the oak for a more snug roost in her 
father’s cottage, and ‘ Over the water to Charlie,’ when 
he sails from England! A lively, rattling farce, with 
the peculiar title of ‘Chaos is come again !’ is a wel- 
come addition to the scanty stock of light afterpieces 





at this theatre : to attempt to describe it would be to 
imply that it did not justify its title. 

Mr. Haynes Bayly has routed out another oddity 
for the Haymarket. Mr. Greenfinch, an old bachelor, 
who escapes the bait laid for him in a trap matri- 
monial, only to be caught by the limed twig of an 
artful housekeeper—a most lame and impotent con- 
clusion. Strickland, as the old bird who is caught 
with chaff, is so amusing, that we feel for his cruel 
fate ; and it spoils our mirth. 

“Boz” is paying the penalty of popularity in having 
his stories not dramatized, but brought on the stage. 
‘Oliver Twist’ is represented at the Surrey, and 
‘Nicholas Nickleby’ at the Avetpui, although the 
latter has not run half his career. The best that 
can be said of the Adelphi ‘ Nickleby’ is, that the 
principal characters are well “ cast,” dressed, and per- 
sonated: Mrs. Keeley as Smike, O. Smith as Newman 
Noggs, and Yates as Mantalini. 

The new burletta at the Orympic, ‘The Court of 
Old Fritz,’ appeared too late in the week for us to 
do more than briefly chronicle its success. Farren 
played the two characters of Frederic the Great and 
Voltaire, with the skill and finesse of a consummate 
artist: so distinctly and delicately marked are the 
two portraits, that an uninitiated person would not 
easily detect the same actor. The peremptory abrupt- 
ness and acerbity of the martinet Monarch, and the 
cool, quiet address, and impayable manner of the wit 
and philosopher, are well delineated. The acting is 
excellent throughout: but Mrs. Franks in particular, 
appeared to greater advantage than we have before 
seen her. 





MISCELLANEA 

Inhabitants of South America.—Man in South 
America has formed the especial study of M. Alcide 
d’Orbigny,and he classes him into three distinct races: 
Ist, the Ando-Peruvian, 2nd, the Pampean, 3rd, the 
Brazilio-Guaranian. The first is subdivided into 
three branches ; the Peruvians, the Antisians, and the 
Araucanians, who have preserved their original 
character; being to this day warlike, reflective, proud, 
and cold. The Pampean race is divided by M. 
d’Orbigny into the Pampeans proper, the Chiquitean, 
and the Moxean ; the first, including the Patagonians, 
with their broad, flat noses, and ferocious dispositions, 
Of the 3rd race there is but one branch, consisting of 
only two nations, the Guarani and Botocudo, each 
remarkable for their oblique eyes. 

Balsams.—M. Fréney has been searching into the 
chemical properties of various balsams, especially 
that of Peru, which presents the greatest analogy to 
greasy substances; it contains a matter perfectly 
resembling oleine, and which saponifies with alkalies. 
Also a crystalline matter is deposited by it, which is 
transformed into cinnamate of potash and hydrogen 
gas, when heated with melted hydrate of potash. 
The liquid matter of the Peruvian balsam is that 
which is transformed into resin, and the crystalline | v 
gives cinnamic acid; neither this balsam, nor that of 
Tolu, afford benzoic acid, as hitherto supposed. 

Ancient Sword,—A fisherman has found a two- 
handed sword in the sands of the Loire, where the 
old bridge of Orleans formerly stood, afd near the 
former fort of Tourneiles. It is five feet long, and 
probably one of those used at the siege of Orleans, 
in 1427. 

Sea-cow.—An animal, which according to descrip- 
tion must have been a sea-cow ( T'richechus Rosmarus), 
has been taken at Verdon, on the Pointe-de-Grave, 
when it was asleep, with its head in the water, and its 
body on the sand. It made great resistance when 
about to be captured. 

Railway Facts.—Of 731 mail trains which have 
passed along the Grand Junction Railway in the 
months of August, September, October, and the early 
part of November, 621 have been within the time, 
92 have been (taking the average of the whole) from 
ten minutes to a quarter pf an hour beyond the time, 
nine have been more than half an hour, but less than 
an hour behind time, and five have been more than 
an hour behind.—Since the opening of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, little more than eight years, 
five million of passengers have passed along the line; 
out of this immense number only two passengers 
have lost their lives by accident on the railway, arising 
from the sudden collision of some of the carriages. — 
Liverpool Times. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
CROSBY HALL. 


ee TAYLOR, Esq. Professor of Miisie 
in Gresham College, having kindly offered t 

TURE in Crosby Hall, on, THURSDAY. EVEN Nos eee 

instant, the Subscribers. to ithe Restoration are respect! 

formed that they may obtain cards of admission, by <i 


to the Hon. Seer, on or before ‘Tuesday the 97th instant, 





REMOVAL, 


IR WILLIAM C. ELLIS, M.D., late resident 
Medical Superintendent of the Asylum ‘at Hanwell, for. 
merly of the Asylum at Wakefield, and Author of a Treatise 
Insanity, has removed to Southall Park . pastatesex. nine wile 
from London, on the Uxbridge Road, receutly th esidence of 
Lord Mortford, where he receives Private Patieu ants, 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 
ANTED, a respectable YOUTH, as an IX 
or OUT DOOR APPRENTICE toan ENGRAY ER ON 


WOUD. A Premium required.—Apply to 8S. 8., 10 Nelson 
terrace, City-road. . 


NOTICE TO BOOK-BUYERS. 


R. SMITH begs to call the attention of Book. 

e buyers to No, VI. “of his OLD BOOK CIRCULAR, pub. 
lished this day, containing 3000 valuable and i interesting Secong. 
hand Books at reduced prices. It may be had gratis on applica. 
tion, or through any Bookseller. 
No. 4, Old Compton-street, Soho. 


TO THE LOVERS OF ROSES. 
’ j Y RIVERS, Jun., of Sawbridgeworth, Herts, has 
e published his DES¢: RIPTIVE CATALOGUE of ROSIS 
for the present Season, printed on a single sheet for transmig. 
sion by post. Tobe had in London of Messrs. Longman & (o, 
Paternoster-row ; and of Mr. Kernan, Seedsman, Great Russel). 
street, Covent-s garde Nn, gratis. 
Also, just published, 

The Rose Amateur’s Guide. By T. Rivers, jun, 
Price 5s. 6d. Longman & Co. 

MOSLEY’S SUPERIOR ‘METALLIC PENS, 
MOSLEY & CO. beg to call the attention of 


e Mercantile Men aud the Public in general to their 
Superior METALLIC PEN They possess the highest degree 
of elasticity and flexibility, a oe found perfectly free from 
all those inconveniences which have hithe erto prevented 
many persons using Metallic Pens. 
Every description of writer may be suited. as these Pens are 
manufactured of various qualities, degrees of hardness, &c. 
Ki may may be had atall respectable Stationers throuzhout the 
ing 
‘Onsenv E, every | Pen is is stamped “ - ‘R. _ Mosley | &C Co. ‘o. London,” 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
FINE BOOKS AND BOOKS OF PRINTS, 
SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, THIS 
and on Monday, November 26, and following Days; in. 
cluding a selection from the Library of an Architect, among 
which are 
N FOLIO—Musée Frangais, 4 vols. mor.—Stuart 
and Revett's Athens, 4 vols. —Solwyn’ 's Hindoos, 4 vol. mot, 
—Bruyére, Etudes des Constructions, 2 vols.—Cameron’s Bath 
of the Komans, Tuss. —- Carter’ s Architecture —Cotman’s Nor 
mandy, 2 vols.—Vivian’s Spain—Tresham and other Galleries~ 
Brydges* arthassptqnsbire, additional illustrations, 2 vols. 
L. Pp. russ.—Dugdale’s Troubles of England, with many 
rae. —Camden’s Britannia, by Gough, 4 vols.—Pacata H fet 
uss.—Philipot’s Kent, with MS. additions—Rapin and Tindal's 
ecient 5 vols.—Pigatetti, Descriptio Africani, 4 vols.— Winckel 
mann, Monumenti ntiche, 3 vols.——1N QuaRTO, Rees’ Cyclo- 
pedia, 45 vols.—Britton’s Cathedrals and ee ae 
Cathedrals, 4 vols.—Lodge’s Portraits, India proofs, 4 vi 
Pugin’s Gothic Architecture, 3 vols.—Shaw’s Illuminated Ang 
scripts, L. p.—Milner’s W inchester, 2 er a P. Mags —Harris 
Butterilies—D’Oyley and Mant’s Bible, 3 vols. 
sur les Ponts, 2 vols.—Beauties of the Court of Charles’ it 1 
proofs Nicholson’ s Engineer's Dictionary, ® 
Octavo, Curtis's Botanical Magazine, 64 vols.—Lodge’s Por- 
's Debates, the three series, half russ 

















By Me. 


traits, 12 vols.—Hansw 
Several copies of Chambers’ s Architecture, by Gwilt,2 vale Sir 
Thomas Brown's Works, 4 vols.—icuropean Scenery, 7 vols, mor. 
—Sharpe's Poets, 138 parts—Black wood's Magazine, the first® 
vols.—British Essayist, 45 vols.—(Euvres de Voltaire, 100 yols.— 
Antiquarian bo eyreng 12 vols. L. p.—Monstrelet's Chronicles, it 
vols. &c.— the Arts and Sciences—Classical and Div'- 
nity Books-- Several Cases of Sulphur Casts, of Medallions, 
Cameos, and Intaglios — Mahogany Cabinet, containi 
Unique Series of 100 Sulphur Casts ot the Great Seals of boiled 
from Edward the Confessor to George [V.—Small Stock of 
tionery, &e. 
LAW LIBRARY, 
Consisting of Series of Modern Reports i in the Courts of King's 
Bench, Nisi Prius, Chancery, &c. with the best Books of Practice. 
FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Being a large Collection of Standard Modern Works in Foreign 
Literature. 
MEDICAL BOOKS, 
Surgical Instruments, Anatomical Casts and Preparations, &e. 
eey be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 
Valuations made of Literary and other Property, and 
liberal accommodation given when intended for immediate Sale. 
2 Fle ret-street. 





: Be, 8vo. ‘0. cloth, price an e 5s 
HE ROYAL SOCIETY in the NINE 
TEENTH CENTURY 
By A B GRANVILLE, M.D. F.R.S. 
“ The work ceatin an almost incalculable number of facts, 
and. if rightly taken, ought to produce a gvod effect.""—Lit. Gar. 
he proceedings of the Society since the publication of this 
volume ; the resignation of the Duke of Sussex; the ap 
ing election of new officers; the exposure of the cabals and 
biunders of certain scientific Fellows, published in The Tii 
tend to prove how correctly Dr. Granville has siewed the pre- 
sent @ndition and inevit table fate of the Royal Souci 
. r few copies remain on sale at J. Churchill's, Princess-steel 
oho. 


APS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION 
of USEFUL KNOWLEDG E. . 

No. 76 of this Series, containing a Map of NEW 
ZEALAND, and a Map of WE STERN SIBERIA, INDEPEN- 
DENT TAR TARY, BOKHARA, &e., will be published at the 
Society's Office, on ‘the 26th instant. 

‘No. 77, containing Maps of SPAIN and POR 
TUGAL, ANCIENT and MODERN, will be published on the 
15th December THOS, COATES, See. 

39, Lincolu’s ‘inn-fields,Nov. 17, 1838. 
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P Just’ published, in 8vo. price Is 
ETTER to the QUEEN on the ‘STATE of the 
L MONARCHY. Bya FRIEND of fhe PROPLE. 
_- al Simpkin, a a 
publishec 
| COMPANION ‘to MURPILY’S and OTHER 
A ALMANACKS;; or, a Tablet for registering the Range 
Thermometer throughout the Year. 4to. 
“his, ® o, Tablet ae showing | the Daily Range of the 
farmer ine th Rerie Ch tour Chimates 
€ anges 0 b=! imate. 
sous of obeerving t ie Atmospheric Chan tad 
—This dav is published, price Ss. the — Edition of 
R. CLARKSON'S STRICTURES on the 
M *Life of Wilberforce, by his Sons.’ 
By the same Author, price 7s. 
Researches, Antediluvian, Patriarchal and Historical. 


London : Longman, Orme, & Co. 


N ANSWER tothe BISHOP of GLOUCES- 
TER’S C menos in in Vindication of the Rights of Patron- 
sgt in Deans any the Rev. W. L. BOWLES. 
John Murray, Albemarle-strect. 
Just published, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
ALES OF A JEWESS, illustrating the Domes- 
tic Mangers anh Cotome of the Jews, interspersed with 
: tes 0 
Grginal Ace DAME BRENDLAH, First Series. 
See: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
Just published. 
E DRAWING-ROOM ALMANACK, on a 
Sheet 15 inches he Pe Beantifully decorated in Colours 
wi Gold, in Chrom ithography, an cntvely new style of 
with stones ; § fornniog the most elegant Sheet Almanack 
rice 
Bathes ver =“ ston & Clark. Holborn-hill. 
is day is published, 
DUCATIONAL REMINISCENCES. 
By ELIZABETH JONES, St. John 's Wood. 
vol. 12mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
London : John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly; and J. Nisbet 
&Co. Berners-sttert 
ool: sO vo, price 3s. in clot 
ABLES ion ANCIENTS and *MODERNS ; 
versified by the Rev. JAMES GORLE, M.A. of Clare 
bridge, Curate of Sheldon, Warwickshire 
bo, Elder, & Co. Cornhill; and H. C. Langbridge, Bir- 


ndon : 





























Just completed, in 7v 
HE LIFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 

Robert Cadell, Buinburairs John Mawar," and Whittaker & 
(.London. Of whom may be had, 

1, Any vols. to complete Sets. 2. Waverley 
Novels, 48 vols. 3. Sir Walter Scott's Poetry, 12 vols. 4. Sir 
Walter Scott's Prose Works, 28 vols. 

POEMS FROM THE SWEDISH, 
By R. G. LATHAM, Fellow of King’ 's College, Cambridge. 
"Lat tely publishe 
RITHIOF, a Norwegian Story. 
“One of the most striking profeagions of the kind is Mr. 
latham's Translation of Te egend of Frithiof.”— 
Monthly Chronicle. “ Free, animated, -_ d poetical. ”*— Spectator. 
“True to the spirit of the original.’ *” Alla 
Just published, AXEL, 2s. 6d. 
T. Hookham, Old Bond-street. 
On the ist of December will be published, Part 2, price 2s. of 
the French Translation of 

HE TALES OF ONE THOUSAND AND 

ONE MIGuTS— LES MILLE ET UNE NUITS, CONTES 
ES. With 2000 Illustrations, after Original Drawings by 
tout Fa French Astiots, a be completed in Twenty 


Parts. 
Don Quixote de la w= with 800 Engravings. 
Parts a my _ a 2s. 6d. sr ~ completing the Work i in3v ols. 


The Second. Edition of Gil Blas, with 600 En- 
Vp PD itbochet & Co. 75, Old Broad-street. 
POPULAR wouss ON EDUCATION. 

he 13th edition, 
NTS for the IMPROVEMENT of EARLY 
EDUCATION and ag! Jeng ot | DISCIPLINE. 


‘o neglect b al error into which 
Most parents fall.”’ 














1 vol. etn guinn 3s. 6d. 


A Practical View of Christian Education in its 
tarly Stages. To which is added a Letter to a Son, soon after 
fhe close 5 of his Education, on the subject of his not conforming 
tothe World. By Thomas Babington, Esq. The sth edition, 


price 5s. 
* "This volume forms an admirable Sequel to the above. 
ondon: John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE SURTEES SOCIETY. 
EGINALDI MONACHI DUNELMENSIS 
LUS DE_ADMIRANDIS BEATI CUTHBERTI 
vier TIBUS, 8vo. Price to Non-Members. 15s. 

2. Wills and Inventories, illustrative of the His- 
‘ory, Manners, age, Statistics, &c. &c. of the Northern 
cme of En jaw from the Eleventh Century downwards. 
{inet rs from the Registry at Durham.) 8vo. Price to Non- 
4 x The ‘Towneley Mysteries. 8vo. Price to Non- 

bers, 11. 

4 oicmante Eboracensia, or Wills registered at 

York, Piestrative of the History, Manners, Language, Stati¥tics, 


ovinee of York from ~ Bh 1300 downwards. 
Part I. 4 Price to Non-Members, 11. 


5. The Charters of Sedemnent, Inventories, and 
Account Rolls of the Priory of Finchale, in the County of 
Dwham. 8vo. Price to Non-Members, i. 88 

6. Sanctuarium Dunelmense et Sanctuarium 
tory or Registers of the Sanctuaries of Durham and 


&vo. Price to Non-Members, 5s 
had of the Publishers. J. B. Nichols & Son, Parlia- 


petsteets William ndrews, Burbamy and of Charn- 
i 





Wey spd ont rews, 
es of each Volume are set apart 
and onl ya 1~ re ‘Coples of Neal and 2 remain on hand. 





In a few days, fcp. 8vo. 
ELEMENTS OF 
HE PATHOLOGY of the HUMAN MIND. 


By THOMAS MAYO, M.D 
Fellow of the College of Physicians and min BS how of Oriel 


ollege, 
John Murray, Ribsaretté-tteeet. 


This day is published, Vol. VIII. Part 3 with Maps and 
Illustrations, 8vo. price 5s. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE 
OYAL GEOGRAPEIOAL SOCIETY : 


ng 
Mr. Cruttenden’s Journey from Mocha to San'a—2. Capt. 
Alien on the Rivers Yeu and Chadda—3. Baillie Fraser on 
Northern Rhorasen-~ 4. Lieut. Carless’ Survey of the Indus— 
5. Lieuts. Grey and Lushington’s Expedition | to Australia—6. Pro- 
fessor Baer on the Frozen Soil of Siberia—7. Mr. insworth on 
ia netic Intensity—8. Capt. Wickham’s Examination of the 
mie Coast of Australia. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 








I. 
YELLS ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY, 


For the Use of Beginners, with 300 Woodcuts, 1 vol. 
12mo., 10s, 6d. 


Il. 
JESSE’S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
Fourth Edition of the Three Series, in ‘Two Pocket Volumes, 
with W: —— feap. 8vo. 12s. 


THE JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. 
A New and Cheaper Edition, with Plates, post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


lV. 

SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S SALMONIA. 
Third Edition, with Illustrations, fcap. 8vo. 12s. 
Vv. 

SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S 
CONSOLATIONS IN TR ay EL. 

Fourth — fcap. 6s 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 
Fifth Edition, with 227 Illustrations. 4 vols. 12mo, 23s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

NEW BOOKS, 

To be published in a few days. 

I. 

THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE CORRESPONDENCE OP 

HE GREAT LORD CHATHAM. 


8vo. To becompletedin Four Volumes. 





II. 
MR. HALLAM’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
TERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
Vols. Il. III. and 1V. 8vo. Completing the Work. 
Ill. 

LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE PEACE OF wiry’ af 7° THE PEACE OF 
Vol. Ill. ‘ana last. ‘vo. 

DEER STALEING IN THE FOREST OF ATHOLL. 
By WILLIAM SCROPE, Esq. 

Illustrated by the Drawings of Edwin and Charles Landseer. 
koyal 8vo. 


Vv. 
MOORCROFT’S TRAVELS IN THE 
HIMALAYAN PROVINCE OF HINDOSTAN, 
Plates and Map. 2 vois. 8vo. 


vi. 
THE STATE IN ITS RELATIONS WITH THE 
By W. E. GLADSTONE, Esq. M.P. 
vil. 
MEMOIRS OF GEORGE LORD ANSON, 


The CrircuMNAVIGATOR OF THE GLOBE. 
By SIR JOHN BARROW, Bart. 
Uniform with the * Lirz or Lorp Howg.’ 8vo. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
STANDARD BRITISH AUTHORS, 


New and besutifalig-yrigted Editions, with Notes and Illustra- 
tive re 


ORD BYRON’S "POETICAL WORKS. 


Complete in One Volume, royal 8vo. 20s. 


8vo. 





Il. 
LORD BYRON’S WORKS. 
In Ten small Volumes. Plates. 
y Volume ~~ * had separately. 


Pocket Bilton. 3s. 6d. each. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 
With Notes. Complete in Seventeen Volumes, fcap. 
Uniform with the beara Crabbe, Southey, &c. Be. ‘each. 


THE LIFEAND PROSE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 
Complete in One “Royale U om with the Poetry. 
oyal 8vo. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OP oy gape hana 
JOHNSONIA 
With the Hotne. of Mr. C ROKER. and other Editors. 
vols. — 5s.@ 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF CRABBE. 
First Complete Edition, with Notes. 
Uniform with the Works of Scott, Byron. Southey, &c. 
Eight — ae bs. each, 


THE WORKS OF OLIVER SOLesMiTE. 
The only Complete Edit 

Edited, with Notes. by ve PRIOR, Esq. 

4¥v Ss. 


Pht 


GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited by the Rev. H. H. MILMAN, aod illustrated with 
Historical Maps. 12 vols. 8vo. 9s. each, 


John Murray, Mhenaiioctetth. 





SCHILLER’S THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 

KRY to the Difficulties, Philological and His- 

torical, of fp First Book of SCHILLER'S THIR 
YEARS’ WAR, adapted to any ee a Guide te 
German Constfuing for me te re Use of ( Bogish Se udents. 

Lit 

Ge = » Language and Lite iterature in King’s 
Published i= . Wertheim, 14, Fk Rall 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
4 boos NEW NOVELS JUST PUBLISHED. 


1. 
MR. THEODORE HOOK'S Suaunr MARRIED; 
a Sequel to * Gilbert Gurney.’ t. vols 





CAPT. CHAMIER’S NEW NAVAL NOVEL, ‘ JACK 
ADAMS THE MUTINEER.’ 3 vols. 


Il 
THE HON. MRS. LAMBER?’S *ELLA; or, THE 
EMPEROR'S SON,’ 3 vols. 
JUST READY. 


I. 
THE ONLY DAUGHTER; a DOMESTIC STORY. 
Edited by the Author of * ‘he Subaltern.’ 3 vols. 
Il. 
THE HIGHLAND INN. 2 vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





8, New Burlington-street, Nov. 24, 
R. BENTLEY witt IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 


I. 
EVE EFFINGHAM; HOME 
By. FENIMORE COOPE R, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ * ons ae: Bound,’ &c. 3 vols. price 24s. 


MEMOIRS OF CHARLES "MATHEWS, COMEDIAN. 
By Mrs. MATHEWS. 
Including his Correspondence, and an ACCOUNT of his 
EARLY DAYS. Ww Fitten by HIMSELF. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations. 


or, 


Ill. 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE KINGDOM OF CAUBUL, 
AND ITS DEPENDENC IES IN PERSIA, TARTARY, 


INDIA. 
y the Hon. MOUN’ iT EWART ELPHINSTONE, 
Resid’ ~A at the Court of Poonah, and Envoy to the King of 
Caubul. Anew and revised Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with nu- 
merous Plates. 
ALSO, JUST be BLISHED, 


OLIVER TWIST. By CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Pickwick Papers,’ &c. 

Complete in 3 vols. small 8vo. with Twenty-four Iustrations 

by George Cruikshank, price 25s. bound. 
I 
CAPT. CONOLLY’S JOURNEY TO THE NORTH OF 
INDIA, OVERLAND FROM ENGLAND 
BY WAY OF PERSIA, 

New Edition, revised, with Additions, and Map of the Countries 
lying between England aod the Kast Indies, by Arrowsmith, 
and other Plates. 2 vols. 8 24s. 

Richard Bentley, ‘New Burlingt 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her } 
NEW WORKS, 
ws by) JACKSON & ‘WALFORD, 
UL'S | lag Pg a 
mith hiek vol, 8vo. l4s. cloth 
N AN aly TICAL and COMPARATIVE 
VIEW OF ALL RELIGION 
Now extant among eo AF, FR their toternal Diversities of 
‘ofessio: 
By “JOSIAH CONDER, 
Author of the * Modern Traveller,’ &e. &e. 
In royal 12mo., 7s. 6d. cloth, 
A Second Edition of 
HOME E UCATION; 


By the Author of ‘ Natural History of Enthusiasm.” 


In 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
HOLY SCRIPTURE VERIFIED ; 
Or, the Divine Authority of the Bible confirmed by an appeal to 
Facts of Science, History, and vnep Cc onsciousness. 
By GEORGE REDFORD. D. L.L.D. 

In 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. teers 
The Third Edition, much imp and dbya id 

able increase of New Matter, 


DR. PYE SMITH'’S SCRIPTURE TESTI- 
MONY TO THE MESSIAH: 
An Inquiry with a view to a satisfactory determination of the 
Joctrine taught in the Holy — concerning 
the Person of Chris 
0. price 12s. cloth, 
DIVINE. “TNSPIRATION; 

Or, the Supernatural Influence exerted in the Communication of 
Divine ‘Truth, and its special bearing on the Composition of 
the Sacred Scriptures; with ror Illustrations. 

By a Rev. Dr. “yoy ON. 


n 8vo. prey 10s, 6d. c 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS; 
Or, Moral Philosophy on the Frisciotes of} Divine Revelation. 
LPH WALDLAW, D.D. 
Thi ition. 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. c 
THE CAUSES" OF THE CORRUPTION OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. ROBERT VAUGHAN, L.L.D. 
Professor of Ancient and Modern History in the University of 
London; Author of the * Life of Wycliffe,’ &c. 


In foolscap ovo. with Vignette Tye, pei price A “ow 
w 


ition, in On: 
THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF Q @ 


yd JANE TAYLOR. 
n 12mo. price 5s. board 


MEMOIRS, "CORRESPONDENCE, 
POETICAL REMAINS, 
oF 
THE LATE JANE TAYLOR. 


‘ton-street, 
ajesty.) 














THE ATHENAUM. 








’ 846 
== 
In 4 large vols. 8vo, price 2/. 2s 
STORY PHI PHICALLY” ILLUS- 


TRATED, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 


- tio 
aon Rev GEORGE MILLER, D.D. M.R 
Formerly Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Dublin. 
“ His work possesses a unity of subject, harmony of pro 
tions, and. connexion + parts, thes render it not merely the ., i 4 
r lan Je e only one from whic’ 
student can obtain aystematic view of the peogvess of civiliza- 
Pr wh" —_ 37, Paternoster-row. 

ON day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. board: 
TROSE and. the COVENANTERS : 
ir Characters and Conduct illustrated, from Private 

ters -—- other Original uments, hitherto unpublished ; 
embracing the Times of Charles I. from the Rise of the Troubles 
Scotland to the Death of Montrose. 
By APIER, Esq. Advocate. 
James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row, 


Fmeneen’s INTEREST bp on 
0. 10th Edition, price 8s. 
rpanees’ of P INTEREST; at 3, 4, ‘th, and 5 per 
Cent., from 1/. to 10,0001., and from 1 to 365 days, in 
regular progression of single days ; with Tables at all the ahove 
Rates, fay One to Twelve Months, and from One t to Ten Years. 
y JOHN THOMSON, Ac 
James Duncan, 37, Seilseetancee. 














SCM AING »in 8vo. Vols. III. and IV. ae 24s. boa: 

AINS ‘of ALEXANDER KNOX, Es 
of Dublin, M.R.I1.A, ; containi ing Ee meal ‘Le chiefly ex 

tory of Christian Doctrine, and _ con Letters, wit. Pri- 

vate Papers, illustrative of the Writer's Ch 


Just published, by Harvey & Darton, G bi 
ah aps oven cloth Tetered, iene rehestreet, street, 
A D'A MA 







£ SIX BOOKS. 
By THOMAS CLARKE. 








and 
Also, a 2nd Edition of Vols. I. and II. uniform in 
size and price. 
James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


BURROW’S CONCHOLOGY. 
3rd Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated by Trentr-ciht Plates Plates, 
drawn from Nature, Sige 16s. boards, or beautifully coloured 


by Sowerby, ll. lls 
FiLEMEN TS of ‘CONCHOLOGY, according to 
the Linnean System. 
the Rev. E. J. BURROW, A.M, &c. 
ames Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


n 2 vols. 8vo. 2nd Edition, price 28s. 

HIRTY YEARS’ COWIESPON DENCE 
between JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.R.S., late te Bichon of 
Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe, and ALE eEXAND OX, 
3sq. M.R. the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D: 
Perpetual Curate of Ash-next-Sandwich, and one of the Six 
Preachers in the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury, formerly 
Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. . vith Translations of the 

ireek and Latin passages, and an In 
ames Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 














Just published, price 7s. cloth lettered, 


GERALODINE 


A Sequel to COLERIDGE’S CHRISTABEL, 


With OTHER POEMS. 
By MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, Esq. M.A. 


“ An attempt of the boldest kind; * Geraldine’ bein 


of style and images with a felicity which nothing buta 


d neither more nor less than a continuation of ‘ Christabel.’ 
takes up the tale where Coleridge broke off, and oktelly connects his own story with the ori 
ong and enthusiastic acquaintance wit! 


Mr. Tuppe 
inal, as well as imitates its wildness 
his’ prototype would i aapert wd 


ipectator. 
“We coneratulate ourselves, for the sake of oar land’s language, on this noble addition to her stock of what Dr. pee. justly 


esteems ‘the high oat order of learning.’ 
minister of the alta’ 


eye and heart of which only the poetic mind is capable.” —The T: 


I upper be not the * hi 
His genius walks forth erect and qucenteaned, surveying the wide range of our earthly sympathies with an 
rch. 


gh priest’ of his profession, he is at least no undignified 


Also, by the same Author (Second Edition) price 6s. 


PROVERBIAL 


PHILOSOPHY: 


A Book of Thoughts and Arguments, originally treated. 


“ There is more novelty in the sentiments, a greater sweep of subjects. and a finer sense of moral beauty dis: ened by Mr. Tupper, 
We. also dis 


than we remember to have seen in an 
Philosophy the stores of extensive re 
an elegant mind.”— Monthly Review. 


work of its class, excepting, of course, the Proverbs of Solomon, 
ing, and the indisputable proofs of habitual and devout reflection, as well a is the workings of 


scover in his 


Published by JOSEPH RICKERBY, SHERBOURN-LANE, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY ; 


WHO HAS RECENTLY 
I. 


HUME AND 8SMOLLETT COMPLETE. 
In_16 Cabinet, Vols. ang lume 10, Smollett 6,) with Historical 
Vignettes and Portra ra 3/. 4s, cloth lettered , or 4s. each Vol 
HE HISTO OF ENGLAND. 
y HUME and SMOLLETT. 

(Each Author or Volume, may be had separately.) 
“This beautiful edition of the History of our country is pro- 
gressing steadily ; the two volumes completing Smollett have 
just issued from the press. Weare much mistaken if it does not 
tind its way into many a young gentleman's library, which it is 
so admirably calculated to adorn.—In the promised Continua- 
tion, Mr. Stebbing has a mighty task before im, andin the exe- 
eution of which we ore sanguine of his success.’ ion Notice. 
VOL OF THE CONTINUATION, 

De > f George II te the Accession of Vi RIA, 
from the Poet ath o! i Ge ene Pee ssre CTORIA 
will at on + Ist, (to be cuughatedt in 4 Vols.) 

Il. 
‘oolscap 8vo. price 5s. cloth lettered, 
TO Pp 1 yo by SIR THOMAS MORE; and 
NEW ATLANTIS, by LORD BACON. 
With an Analysis of Plato's Republic, &c. by J. A. St. Joun. 
“ This is acharming little volume—full of wit and wisdom, as 
fresh as of yesterday, only more witty and more wise—judicious- 
ly and learnedly e ited, and very prettily printed.”"— Examiner. 
il. 

In one 8vo. vol. price 21s. cloth ext lettered. 
KAINH AIAOHKH.—The NEW TESTA- 
MENT in GREEE vith J ENGLISG OT ES. &e. 

By the Rev. WILLIA LOPE, M.A 
* Never have Mr. Trollope’s nt been so ably and 
usefully directed. This edition will be hailed by the biblical 
and classical student as a precious assistant."’"— Monthly Review. 
Iv. 
In8 vols. with fine Portrait, price only 2/. 
HE PRACT! ICAL WORKS of ‘BISHOP 
JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D. 
h Menor of the Author, by Dr. Croty 
«A beautiful edition of the best works of this eloquent and 
admired writer."’— Critical Notice. 
v. 


THE BOOK OF THE CARTOONS-—CHEAPER EDITION, 

Now ready, a. cloth ; 10s. 6d. half-morocco gilt; large paper, 
6s.; or India proofs 4to. Colombier, 21s. 

HE Bo OK OF THE CARTOONS. 
the Rev. R. CATTERMOLE, B.D. 

“The purpose and the execution of this volume are alike ad- 

mirable. It is adapted for the drawing-room table, or for stu- 

dious perusal.”""— Examiner. 


ISSUED THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE WORKS: 


vi. 
In foolscap 8vo. price 5s. sai lettered, 
MONTA 


ADY M. W. GU’S LETTERS 
FROM THE LEVANT. 
With a Sketch ot bee Ladyshi roCpasesten, Moral and Literary, 


otes, by J. tT. Jonn, Esq. 
“The letters ore full of ideation? ; and Mr. St. John has laid 
before the none public, oe the first time, the peculiar cir- 
form her ladyship’s 











. A Pory 
WEs'TWOOD's INSECTS (2 Vous.) VOL. 1. 


Woodcuts 





Oprstog neat ‘yihonsana Tite ab are Fifty Woodcu ‘om 
NTRODUCTION to the MODERN CLAS. 


SIFICATION, of repos. 
By WESTWOOD, F.L.S. &c 
“It is impossible A "read these highly-interesting 
to compare the text with the numerous cuts, execute: re 
author's own drawings, without feeling a profound respect r 
the invincible industry which has collected so immense a's a 
of information.”— Entomological Magazine. mas 
London: Longman, Orme & Co. 
2nd Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. (the two volumes compressed) 
Moore with Portrait, &c. price lés. Xt 





rue of JOHN JEBB, D.D. PRS 
angi. met epsek With a Sel fi 
By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D. Perpetual’ Cutten, 


Ash, near Sandw ich, ~~ one of the Six Preachers in the Cathe. 
dral of Christ, Canterbury, formerly Domestic Chaplain to the 

jishop. 

“ As a relative and a friend Bishop Jebb here shines as 
as he does as a scholar; and what is yet more valuable ea 

who had not the priviese, of seeing Bishop Jebb after his ey the 
will learn from } Forster an accurate and most his ihe 
account how a Christian “could suffer, and turn his suffering into 
a blessing to himself f— others. e whole of the biograph 
is written in a spirit o 4 feeling and good taste, which do the 7 
highest honour to Mr. '— British Magazine. 

“ The life of this exemplary Prelate, this amiable, accom. 
my and pious man, not only teems with the most weighty 

essons of a practical kind, for the imitation of every Chure 
man in England, and still more especially in Ireland at the pre 
sent time, but it “exhibits one of the most engaging and sound 
constituted characters that have ever aes DS nnd 
lasting benefit of mankind.”— Monthly Review 

James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published. Pre. ae with 240 240 Figures on Copper 


RINCIPLES “of. ‘GENERAL and COMPA. 
RATIVE PHYSIOLOGY; intended as an Introduction 
to the Study of Human Physiology, and as a Guide to the Phi. 


losophical Pursuit of Netorel 5 i: 
By WILLIAM B CARP NTER, M.R.C.8. 

Lecturer on Seccate Medicine in the Bristol Medical School, 

Alcbongh this work is qevonally intended for the use of the 
Medical Student, = Author has kept in view the wants of the 
general reader, to whom he hopes to make intelligible some of 
the highest doctrines of this most interesting science. For 
purpose he has given explanations of the scientific terms em 
ployed ; and has expressed himself in geneva’ language wher 
more detail might otherwise have been admitted. 

“* We are happy to perceive that Mr. Carpenter, of whose high 
talents and acquirements we have more than once had occa 
sion to speak, has i in the press an original work on ‘ Genenl 
Physiology,’—a subject hitherto most imperfectly treated, Y 
one which, we feel assured, will assume a striking degree 
interest in his hands, and fill up a blank, not merely in in ‘ 
course of study of the medical man, but in that of men of science 
a. and Foreign Medical Review, Oct. 1838, 

ndon: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 











MEDICAL wate <i> AN ORIGINAL THESIS, 


alf- 
N MORBID' “SECRETIONS, IRRITA 


BILITY, and other Functional Derangements of the 
Bladder, and the System gonnestes therewith ; illustrated by 





at 
—Critical Notice. : Il. 


In 3 vols. large post 8vo. iis iu. 
UEEN BERENGAR: AS ‘COURTESY, 
d OTHER 
By the LADY E. STCART. ‘WORTLEY, 
Author of ‘ The Visionary,’ * Lays of Leisure Hours,’ &c. 
vill. 
In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. price 5. 
IR THOMAS BROWNE’ s. RELIGIO 
MEDICI; and HY DRIOTAPHIA, or URN-BURIAL, 
itha Discourse and Notes, by J. A. St. Jonn, Esq. 

“ These quaint and extraordinary treatises are here presented 
in a neat and cheap volume, with the addition of an able 
course, and copious explanatory Notes.’’—Critical Notes. 

1X. 
In aes Svo. 45. 6d.,a new and revised Edition of 
UNYAN by PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
(Ask for Rickersy's Edition.) 

“ We regard the features and the whic 
this last attempt to render ‘ The Pieran. 's Progress’ more useful 
and poert than ever, to be ided improvements. There is 
an elegant Life prefixed of the Author ;—the texts of Scripture 
are aolatod at the foot of each page ;—and a Key to the principal 
matter, spiritual and otherwise, is prefixed.” —Monthly Review. 

x. 
HALF- on GIF T-BOOKS, 
st published 

EARLS OF GREAT PRICE; ; or, Maxims, 
Reflections, Characters and Thoughts, on BMiscellenpons 
subbects.. Selected from the Works of the Rev. JEREMY 
COLLI “a Be Pas by. the Editor of ‘Sir William pt. 5 Dis- 

rc. 
E YOUNG NATURALIST’S BOOK 
Or inno, Anecdotes of the Featheged Creation, By PERCY 
B. ST. JOHN. Mylar aenes from Designs by Landseer. 
a 2s. 6d. cloth let a 
HOME: ITS. JOYS AND JTS SORROWS. 
Sec = VATE With Frontispiece. 


s. 6d. 
ATTS’S LYRIC POEMS: neat Ruby 


h tort 








i Ww ith Life of the Author, by R. SOUTHEY, Esq. 


Works nearly ready for Publication. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ARCHBISHOP SHARP. 
Il. 
THE GRAMMAR OF LAW. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THOMAS CLARKSON, Ese. 


THE RELIGIONS OF PROFANE ANTIQUITY. 


Cases, and Woodcu 
Bya SU ‘RGEON, 
Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row ; Carvalho, 147, Fleet-street; 
Harris, 25, Bow-street; the Baths, 23, New Bond-street; and 
Smith. Chemist, 48, Lothbury, City. 


ONUMENTS of EGYPT and NUBIA 
By PROFESSOR IPPOLITO ROSSELLINI. 
Published funder the Auspices of His Im eel aut Royal 
hness THE GRAND DUKE OF 
Complete in 40 Advesionne, containing 400 Patent a Tollo, and 
10 vols. of Text, royal 8vo. 

° Wo geiae Signor L wey s labours still more highly, seeing 
and feeling how much he has waperishingty preserve for us— 
so much that, if all else were s away, we would still, in his 
work alone, find abundant Deretals for the most interesting 

peculations, and a vast quantity of real information,”’—Lit.Gu. 

user of 9, Newman-street, Oxford-street, begs to inform 

the Subscribers to the above-mentioned Work, that the 3th ard 

36th Livraisons of Plates, and 5th Volume of Text, are now ready 

or delivery ; and as the work will be completed in four more 

1 Re em they are particularly requested to send their orden, 

before the 15th of December, for any Numbers or Volumes they 
gnay require to make their Sets complete. 


HE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, No. LXII., will be published on MONDAY- 
containing 
1. THE ABOLITIONISTS: MARTYR AGE OF THE UNITED 
ATES. 


2. VARNHAGEN VON ENSE’S MEMOIRS. 

3. PRINCE NAPOLEON LOUIS BONAPARTE. 

4. SIMONIDES. 

5. YANKEEANA : SAM SLICK, COLONEL CROCKET, AND 
MAJOR JACK DOWNING 

6. HELOISE AND ABELARD, “BY GUIZOT AND COUSIN. 

7. SONGS OF THE METROPOLIS. 

8. LORD DURHAM’S RETURN. 


London: Henry Hooper, Pall Mall East. 
"Edin burgh: Adam & Charles Black. 


CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS, SCROFULA, ETC. 


UTLER’s COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT OF SARSAPAR- 
ILLA, is allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is the 
original) of the now numerous concentrated preparations recom 
mended for making the Compound Decoction of Sarsaparilla 
A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes in one minule 
half a pint of decoction of the usual strength. It is generally 
prescribed as an alterative in scrofula, ourvy eruptions of the 
skin, and all cutaneous diseases; also has been found extremal 
useful in chronic rheumatism, and in secondary symptoms, 
a remedy for the improper use of mercury 
Prepared and sold in 4s. 6d., 10s., and 20s. bottles, by Thoma 
Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s Chureb 
ndon, and 20, Waterloo-place, opposite the Post 
‘inburgh ; and (authenticated by a fac-simile of his 
with his address engraved in the accompan ne — rats 
procured of any respectable cuit and Dru 
may be obtained also ‘ Butler’s Alkaline Solution,” ebieh  e oe 




































uently ordered by Physicians to be taken along w 
Decoction of Sarsaparilla. "s 
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PUBLISHED by FISHER, SON & Co. LONDON and PARIS. 





Published this day, in 2 octavo vols, illustrated with numerous Plates and Maps, price 25s. 


THE HISTORY OF MADAGASCAR, By THE REV. WM. ELLIS, 


Foreign Secretary to the London Missionary Society ; Author of ‘ Polynesian Researches,’ &c. 
‘This (‘Polynesian Researches’) is the most interesting work, in all its parts, we ever perused.”—Quarterly Review. 





Published this day, in post 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND: 
THEIR SOCIAL DUTIES AND DOMESTIC HABITS. 


By Mrs. Ettis, 
Author of *‘ The Poetry of Life,’ ‘ Pictures of Private Life,’ &c. 


Instructive and amusing Work for Young People, ‘in the French Language, especially 
recommended to Parents and Teachers. 
PANORAMA DES ENFANS; 
Ou, La Morale, la Religion, la Science, et les Arts, mis 4 la portée des Enfans. 
Par M. L. De Tourretr, 
Auteur de Plusieurs Ouvrages d’Education, Collaborateur du Dicti 


de la Con 
_ .¢t Membre de l'Institut Historique. 
Embellished with Six Engravings, elegantly bound in cloth, price 4s. 


Second Edition of ‘The Favorite Annual.’ 


Now ready, adorned with 36 Plates, (nearly treble the number given in most other Annuals,) 
consisting of Views of interesting Scenys at Home and Abroad, Portraits, Historical and Sacred 
Subjects, [llustrative designs of the Works of esteemed Authors, Fanciful Groups, &c. The 
SECOND EDITION of FISHER’S 

1839 ; 


DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK, 
With Porricat Ittustrrations by L. E. L. 
“ For the last few years the * Drawing-Room Scrap-Book’ has been my only poetical work, and the cherished 
record of my poked impressions.’ —L. E. L. 





ion, 


The 2nd Edition, 16 Plates, tastefully bound, price 8s. of the only Annual for Young People, 


THE JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK, 1839. 


By AGNeEs STRICKLAND and BERNARD Barton, 


The Third Volume, containing 48 Plates, price 28s, of 


SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND 
ILLUSTRATED. 


The three volumes contain upwards of 120 large and by ey Engravings, price, beauti- 
folly bound in half b d — expressly designed for it, 3/. 10s,; or splendidly 


bound in 2 vols. in 





turkey morocco, price 4/. 


The Second and last Volume, containing 60 Engravings, price 25s. of 


SCOTLAND AND SCOTT ILLUSTRATED: 
A Series of Landscape-Historical Illustrations of Scotland and theWaverley 
Novels. 
The? vols. contain upwards of 100 Engravings, price, handsomely bound in half morocco, 2/ .6s. 
or splendidly bound in turkey morocco, in 1 vol. 2/. 8s, . 


The First Volume, price One Guinea, of 


THE MEDICAL PORTRAIT GALLERY ; 


Containing 18 PORTRAITS and MEMOIRS of the most celebrated PHYSICIANS and SUR- 
GEON ience. 


S, who have contributed to the advancement of Medical Scie: 
By Tuomas Josern Petrricrew, Esq. F.R.S. 


A CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE for 1839. 


Handsomely bound, cloth, price 2is. ; or very clegaatty bound in morocco, for presentation, 
rice 30s. 


Pi 
Cc 
THE PICTORIAL PILGRIM’S PROGRESS; 
With a Lire of Bunyan by Jos1an Conner, Esq. 

_ This unique and unrivalled Edition is beautifully illustrated with 25 Engravings, from Draw- 
ings Tf J.M. W. TURNER. H. MELVILLE, and GEORGE BAXTER; a Portrait by WILLIAM 
DERBY, from the original Picture, engraved by Holl; and a graphic representation of Vanity 
Fair, by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. The Text has been most carefully collated with the 
authorized Edition, containing the Author's last Additions and Corrections. 

“ The present edition is fairly entitled to take precedence of all others, and as such, we com- 
mend it to our readers."’"— Eclectic Review. 

In royal 4to. containing 38 splendid Plates, bound in morocco, price 2/. 2s. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF 


THE HIMALAYA TOURIST; 
Comprising Views in India, chiefly among the Himalaya Mountains. From Drawings on the 
spot by LIEUT. GEORGE FRANCIS WHITE, of the 3ist Regiment, &c. &c. ; with Descriptions 
by EMMA ROBERTS. : x 
‘A superb quarto. The engravings are superior to those of any other volume of the class (the 
Annuals) ; indeed, the book is cheaper at two guineas than_half the rest would be at twopence.” 
—Quarterly Review. a 
On superfine plate paper, in 2 thick vols. with upwards of One Hundred highly-finished Engrav- 
ings on Steel, after original Pictures and Drawings by the most eminent Artists, price One 
Guinea each Volume, 


THE BOOK OF GEMS. 
By C. 8. Hatt, 
COMPRISING SPECIMENS OF 


100 British Poets and 100 British Artists. 


In 1 handsome imp. 8vo. volume, printed in a bold and legible type, with References at the com- 
mencement of each Prayer to portions of Scripture to be read, bound in cloth, with gilt edges, 


MORISON’S (Rev. J.) FAMILY PRAYER BOOK, 


Containing Prayers for every Morning and Evening throughout the Year, 
With additional es for Special Occasions. 


In 4to. containing 73 Views, in handsome embossed binding, price 21s. 


THE MIDLAND COUNTIES ILLUSTRATED; 
COMPRISING 
CHESTER, DERBY, LEICESTER, LINCOLN, NOTTINGHAM, 
and RUTLAND. 


In 4to. containing upwards of 140 Engravings, handsomely bound, price 2/. 2s. 


DEVONSHIRE AND CORNWALL 
ILLUSTRATED. 


“One of the most splendid topographical volumes we have ever seen.”’—Literary Gazette. 
“A very valuable addition to the many works which enrich our libraries, illustrative of the 
beauties, natural and artificial, of Great Britain."’— Morning Herald. 





In 4to. containing 81 Engravings, handsomely bound, price’ One Guinea, 


IRELAND ILLUSTRATED. 


In 4to. containing 112 Engravings, handsomely bound, price 1. lls. 6d. 


LANCASHIRE ILLUSTRATED. 





In 3 quarto vols. containing upwards of 200 Engravings, handsomely bound, price 3/. 3s. 


THE NORTHERN TOURIST; 


_| Comprising the Lake and Mountain Scenery, Castles, &c. of the Counties of 


Westmorland, Cumberland, Durham, and Northumberland. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 18s. the 8th Thousand, 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OF WILLIAM IV. 
By the Rev. G. N. Wrieur, M.A. 

i i ighly-fini incipally Portraits of celebrated Naval Com- 

paneer tolern. from the Original Paintings io the Naval Gallery of Greenwich Hospital. 

“*A very opportune and useful performance, collecting all the important events of the late 


reign, and enlivening them with a great collection of anecdote. The work is elegantly got up, 
and does credit to the taste and activity of its publishers.”’"—Literary Gazette. 


DELIGHTFUL BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, with Plates, price 6s. 


THE GOSPEL HISTORY OF CHRIST: 
In a Series of Letters, addressed to Youthful Readers. By Lucy Barton. 
“ Lucy Barton has here produced one of the best books of the kind we remember to have seen ; 
her narrative is plain and graceful. Some of the beautiful engravings which illustrated the Jris 
appear in this vo |." — Atheneum. 


HANNAH MORE’S POPULAR WORKS, 


With Notes and a Memorr of the Au'rHor. 
In 7 vols. embellished with a Portrait, from the original Painting in the possession of Sir Thos. 
Dyke Acland, Bart.—a View of Barley Wood—and highly-finished Vignette Titles to each vol. 
The 7 vols. bound in cloth, price 35s. 


In 1 thick 12mo. vol. cloth, &s. 


MEMOIRS OF ROWLAND HILL. 


By WiruiaM JoNEs, 
Author of ‘ Testamentary Counsels,’ and a Preface by the Rev. JAMES SHERMAN, 
Mr. Hill's successor at Surrey Chapel. 

“ It is recommended by the Rev. James Sherman, successor of Mr. Hill at Surrey Chapel, who 
says— This third memoir, as far as | am capable of judging from fitteen years’ acquaintance 
with the subject, contains a faithful and impartial portrait of his whole character, a description 
of his real sentiments, from his own published works, and an account of the history, discipline, 
and institutions of Surrey Chapel, not to be found in the works referred to'—the other two 


” 


memoirs. 





In uniform volumes, neatly bound in cloth, 6s. each, 


THE SELECT LIBRARY; 


COMPRISING 


, 7 S -« ‘ 
1. NARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE in the SO- 
y NDWICH ISLANDS, during a period of Eight Years. By the Rev. W. ELLIS, 
east oh aes in the South Sea nie Me ha | now Foreign Secretary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. 4 vols. 24s. 
“The most interesting work, in all its parts, we have ever perused.”’— Quarterly Review. 


2. STEWART’S VISIT to the SOUTH SEAS; 


including Notices of BRAZIL, PERU, MANILLA, CAPE of GOOD HOPE, and ST. HELENA, 


Edited by WILLIAM ELLIS. Cloth, és. 
WRITINGS, and 


3. MEMOIRS of the LIFE, 
CHARACTER of the late JOHN MASON GOOD, M.D. By OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D. 
4. EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY; in_ their 


EXTERNAL DIVISION. By CHARLES P. M'ILVANE, D.D. Bishop of Ohio. Published 
under the superintendence of OLINTHUS GREGORY, L.L.D. Cloth, 


5. LIVES of EMINENT MISSIONARIES. By 


JOHN CARNE, Esq. 2 vols. cloth, 12s. : 

“ Mr. Carne has recently published a Life of Eliot, &c. which shows so much of heart and good 
feeling, as well as of diligent research, that we are sure it will be very popular. We hope he 
means to give us a complete Missionary Plutarch.’’— Quarterly Keview. 


6. LIVES of EMINENT ROMAN CATHOLIC 





Recommended by the R H Blunt, Boothroyd, J. Leifchild, J Shi Caleb 
Ne tte Re ten Pre Smith K Verghan, iaiph Wardisws eee 


MISSIONARIES. By JOHN CARNE, Esq. Forming a Third Volume to Lives of Eminent Mis- 
sionaries. Cloth, 6s, 












THE. ATHENEUM. 








PUBLISHING BY WILLIAM SMITH, 113, FLEET STREET. 


STANDARD LIBRARY EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
WORKS, 


Beautifully printed in medium octavo, on fine paper, uniform with* Byron's Works,’ ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ §c. 





Under the above general title, a series of Works is now in course of publication, on a plan combining such high Literary Merit, Elegance of Form and 
Execution, and Cheapmess, as will render them accessible to all classes of the community. 

The novelty of this plan does not consist in an issue of merely cheap books. Hitherto, cheap books, though low in price, have been correspondingly low in 
execution. The design is s¢il? to make them low in price, but in every respect excellent; and to enable every one of limited means, but cultivated mind, to 
possess a library of well-printéd, handsome books, at a very moderate price. , 


TEN WORKS HAVE BEEN ALREADY PUBLISHED, VIZ.: 


$s. 


d, 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By Sir WatTer Scort..... eee 1 O/ POETICAL WORKS OF HENRY KIRKE WHITE. With y $ 
0 
2 


. . Biographical Notice .......eeseee eeeee ercccce -10 
THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By Sir W. Scorr.... 1 POEMS AND SONGS OF ROBERT BURNS. With a Bi 
MARMION. By Sir W. Scorr phical Notice 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Ottver GotpsmitH .... MRS. HUTCHINSON’S MEMOIRS OF HER HUSBAND, COL. 


HUTCHINSON, Governor of Nottingham Castle during the Civil 
THE BOROUGH: A Poem. By the Rev. Grorce CranBe WOGRid tau scianeutd 000 60S6ne coebseceenes SS 0S te.cdne~s éeepee MET 


NARRATIVE OF THE MUTINY OF THE BOUNTY. By PAUL AND VIRGINIA; THE INDIAN COTTAGE; and 
Lieut. BLicu 1 4 ELIZABETH  ......ccccceee 0 obedevcd seek seecesteecesecs Pm 


From the foregoing list, it will be obvious that no particular arrangement has been attempted. On the contrary, in making the selection, care has been taken 
that the works produced should be of a miscellaneous character, so that all tastes might in turn be gratified. Hereafter, when the number is sufficiently increased, 
they may be formed into volumes, to suit the wishes of the purchaser ; and, in the mean time, as each work is protected by a, wrapper, it may be preserved ing 
fit condition for binding. Many other works are in preparation; and they will be brought forward as speedily as is consistent with the care they require. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, thologis 

custom, 

“The first real People’s Editions we have seen, that combine high literary merit with a “The elegance with which these works are brought out is a strong recommendation, been hi: 

cheapness that places them within the reach, we should say, of all who can wish for them; | and certainly, in point of economy, they are not exceeded by any publication of the day, the pub! 
whilst their mechanical execution is such as to render them fit for for any book shelf where | ‘The works selected are of the highest order, and already stamped with fame. The typo P 

Mr. Murray's, Mr. Cadell’s, or Mr. Moxon’s single volume editions are admitted, have | graphy is exceedingly beautiful, and the press appears to have been corrected with more offices 0 

emanated from the shop of Mr. Smith, of Flect-street.”—Spectator. than ordinary care.”—Atlas. with a k 





THE 
LONDON SATURDAY JOURNAL, 


A NEW CHEAP PERIODICAL, 
CONTAINING SIXTEEN QUARTO PAGES—PRICE TWOPENCE. 


The pre liminarp Pumber, = 


e 
IN WHICH THE PRINCIPLES, OBJECTS, AND PLAN OF THE WORK ARE FULLY DEVELOPED, IS NOW PUBLISHED, AND §f Canvas: 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 7 a Audubc 


No. I, will appear on the 5th of January, 1839. 





CARY’S BRITISH POETS. 
In December will be published, complete in 1 vol. medium 8vo, uniform with ‘ Byron’s Works,’ &c. 


THE 


POETICAL WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE; 


BEING THE FIRST OF A COMPLETE SERIES OF THE POETS. 


Edited by the Rev. H. F. CARY, 
The Translator of Dante, Pindar, &e. 





On the First of January, No.I. price Two Shillings and Sixpence, 


THE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN OF ORNAMENTAL 
ANNUALS. 


By MRS. LOUDON. 


The object of this Work is to form a Guide to the judicious Selection and Cultivation of the finest Annual Flowers. Each Number will contain Three Plates, demy quarto size, 
comprising Ten or Twelve Figures accurately coloured from Nature, and Sixteen Pages of Letter-press, in which the Botanical Charact graphy, History, Properties, and Culture 
of the Plants will be indicated in a popular manner. The whole will occupy about Fifteen or Sixteen Numbers. 





3 Hi . 4, Took’s Court. Ch: Lane. Published every Satu: t the ATHENEUM OFFI M4, Welli -street North, Strand, by Jonn Francis; and sold byall 
Renton: Jase eS Etcnd Wrccrentene daaeiee tex ScoTLan, Messrs. 4 te, Edinburgh ; and D, phell, Glasgow ;-for Insiann,d. . Dublin, 








